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Driving  towards  Success  in  the 
Air  Force  Cyber  Mission 

Leveraging  Our  Heritage  to  Shape  Our  Future 

Lt  Gen  David  S.  Fadok,  USAF 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Raines 


Just  a  few  decades  ago,  we  viewed  airpower  primarily  as  rated  aircrews 
operating  combat  aircraft  and  dropping  bombs  on  targets.  Today,  it 
means  so  much  more.  For  example,  16  of  the  18  Airmen  whose  heroic 
accomplishments  are  highlighted  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Air  Force  chief 
of  staffs  Portraits  in  Courage  are  not  flyers,  and  15  are  enlisted  personnel.1 
All  of  them,  however,  delivered  airpower  on  the  front  lines  of  combat, 
whether  driving  convoys,  disposing  of  explosive  ordnance,  providing  secu¬ 
rity  outside  the  wire,  serving  as  instructors  to  Afghan  and  Iraqi  forces,  or 
calling  in  precision  strikes  from  aircraft  flying  above.  In  fact,  the  most  re¬ 
cent  version  of  our  capstone  doctrine  document,  AFDD  1 ,  Air  Force  Basic 
Doctrine ,  Organization,  and  Command,  recognizes  this  changing  nature  of 
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airpower  by  defining  it  as  "the  ability  to  project  military  power  or  influence 
through  the  control  and  exploitation  of  air,  space,  and  cyberspace  to  achieve 
strategic,  operational,  or  tactical  objectives.”2 

General  of  the  Air  Force  Henry  “Hap”  Arnold  offered  sage  counsel 
when  he  declared  that  "we  must  think  in  terms  of  tomorrow.”3  A  large 
part  of  airpower's  tomorrow  will  take  place  in  the  emerging  opera¬ 
tional  domain  of  cyberspace.  Rapid  advancement  in  computer  and 
communication  technologies,  as  well  as  the  tight  coupling  of  the  "digital 
domain”  to  physical  operations,  makes  cyberspace  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  to  military  success.  The  challenges  presented  by  cyberspace  reflect 
its  global  nature,  the  political  sovereignties  it  transcends,  and  the  fact 
that  operations  take  place  at  the  speed  of  light.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  does  the  United  States  enjoy  the  clear,  asymmetrical  ad¬ 
vantage  in  cyberspace  that  we  do  in  the  land,  sea,  air,  and  space  domains. 

We  share  information  instantly  across  the  World  Wide  Web  by  means 
of  e-mail,  social  networking  sites,  and  other  forms  of  electronic  com¬ 
munication.  Although  this  ability  has  substantially  decreased  the  time 
necessary  to  make  decisions,  it  has  increased  our  reliance  on  commu¬ 
nication  systems.  Information  flows  through  cyberspace  at  extremely 
rapid  rates,  and— unlike  traditional  kinetic  attacks— cyberspace  attacks 
can  start,  stop,  and  change  completely  within  a  matter  of  seconds  .  .  . 
without  warning.  Consequently,  our  Airmen  must  be  ready  to  respond 
at  a  moment's  notice— and  herein  lies  the  challenge. 

The  proverbial  "laptop  and  Internet  connection”  provides  entry  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  cost  into  the  cyberspace  exploitation  game.  As  a  result,  the 
modern  cyberspace  adversary  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  highly  agile  and 
innovative.  We  struggle  to  produce  guidance  and  policies  for  cyber  opera¬ 
tions  rapidly  and  accurately,  but  adversaries  have  proven  quite  adept  at 
developing  new,  creative  methods  of  cyber  exploitation  and  attack,  many 
times  using  the  restrictions  of  our  own  legal  system  against  us.  The  cyber 
environment  changes  so  rapidly  that  one  can  argue  that  our  policies  may 
be  largely  outdated  when  we  finally  approve  them.  Furthermore,  we  face 
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the  real  danger  that  we  cannot  develop  doctrine  and  tactics  rapidly 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  changing  operational  threats  in  cyberspace. 

For  years,  cyber  espionage  and  exploitation  have  existed  on  a  global  scale. 
Not  limited  to  nation-states,  these  actions  have  also  involved  actors  from  in¬ 
dustry,  organized  crime,  activist  groups,  and  terrorists.  Obviously,  motives 
vary  by  group,  but  in  most  cases,  cyber  espionage  and  exploitation  are 
driven  by  gains  in  finances  and  intellectual  property.  We  in  the  Air  Force 
are  concerned  about  protecting  our  critical  assets  and  intellectual  property 
as  well  as  prosecuting  targets  via  cyber  means  as  allowed  by  the  United 
States  Code  and  title  authorities.  Tb  do  so,  we  must  create  the  thought  lead¬ 
ers,  cyber  workforce,  operational  concepts,  and  technological  capabilities  to 
execute  successfully  during  times  of  cyber  conflict  and/ or  cyber  warfare. 

Ongoing  debates  address  what  constitutes  cyber  warfare  and 
whether  or  not  we  really  are  at  war  in  cyberspace.  This  article  does 
not  enter  into  those  issues;  rather,  it  suggests  how  the  Air  Force  and 
Air  University  should  move  forward  to  lead  and  support  our  nation's 
cyber  security  needs.  Thus,  it  focuses  on  analogous  lessons  learned 
from  history,  our  position  today  and  what  it  needs  to  be,  and  plans  for 
getting  there  with  respect  to  our  cyberspace  capabilities. 


Our  Heritage:  The  Air  Corps  Tactical  School 

During  the  years  between  World  War  1  and  World  War  II,  a  collection 
of  great  minds  came  together  in  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  (ACTS), 
the  progenitor  of  Air  University.  ACTS  brought  together  some  of  the 
brightest  people  available  to  define,  develop,  and  demonstrate  how 
best  to  control  and  exploit  the  new  domain  of  airspace.  These  pioneer¬ 
ing  aviators  used  their  collective  talents  to  drive  the  development  of 
technologies  needed  to  implement  airpower  capabilities.  From  class¬ 
room  drawing  boards  to  applied  classrooms  in  the  skies,  ACTS  offered 
a  learning  environment  for  early  airpower  development  and  a  testing 
ground  for  the  refinement  of  proposed  concepts  and  technologies.  Stu¬ 
dents  became  teachers  and  vice  versa,  sharing  ideas  and  concepts  for 
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nearly  20  years.  By  advancing  airpower  thought,  they  exerted  a  tremen¬ 
dous  influence  on  how  we  conducted  air  operations  in  World  War  II. 

One  of  these  great  thinkers,  Gen  Muir  Fairchild,  would  become  the 
first  commander  of  Air  University.  When  its  doors  opened  in  1946,  he 
determined  that  this  new  institution  would  adopt  the  motto  of  ACTS: 
Proficimus  More  Irretenti  (We  Make  Progress  Unhindered  by  Custom). 
Since  those  early  days  of  ACTS,  the  Air  Force  has  continued  to  lead  the 
advancement  of  airpower  concepts  and  capabilities  through  new,  inno¬ 
vative  methods  for  improving  our  effectiveness  in  the  air  domain.  In 
large  part,  we  can  attribute  these  successes  to  the  talented,  imagina¬ 
tive  men  and  women  aviators  who  found  solutions  to  problems. 


Addressing  Today's  Cyber  Challenges 
for  Tomorrow's  Air  Force 

Much  has  changed  since  ACTS  established  the  foundations  of  air¬ 
power.  We  now  find  ourselves  in  a  global,  instant-access-to-information 
environment  where  conflict  can  begin  in  the  blink  of  an  eye  and  with¬ 
out  apparent  evidence.  Cyberspace  has  created  a  domain  in  which  con¬ 
flict  can  go  undetected  and  unattributed.  As  mentioned  above,  the  cyber¬ 
space  domain  admits  players  for  a  low  cost  of  entry,  many  of  them 
highly  educated  and  skilled.  Given  the  rapidity  of  cyberspace  events,  the 
protection  and  control  of  information  to  assure  our  mission  success  are 
of  utmost  importance.  Exfiltration  of  information  from  our  cyber  assets, 
as  well  as  attacks  on  our  critical  resources,  demands  that  we  quickly  de¬ 
velop  the  means  to  counter  these  adversarial  actions  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  and  mature  our  capabilities  in  offensive  cyber  operations. 

The  Air  Force  and  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  must  have  leader¬ 
ship  and  a  workforce  capable  of  understanding  how  cyberspace  can 
and  will  be  used  against  us,  and  how  we  can  utilize  it  to  deliver  sover¬ 
eign  options  for  our  national  political  leaders.  We  must  advance,  de¬ 
velop,  prove,  and  deploy  those  options  to  our  war  fighters.  Education, 
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training,  research,  testing,  evaluation,  and  development  must  empha¬ 
size  mission  assurance,  independent  of  the  operating  domain. 

Currently,  Air  Force  cyberspace  must  consider  two  tasks:  creating  and 
sustaining  a  workforce  to  meet  tomorrow's  issues,  and  developing  con¬ 
cepts  and  capabilities  to  counter  as  well  as  mitigate  the  efforts  of  our 
skilled  adversaries.  The  first  task  will  prove  difficult,  driven  primarily  by 
shrinking  defense  budgets  and  commitments  to  our  core  mission  areas. 

Operations  in  cyberspace  will  continue  to  challenge  us  with  unknowns 
and  rapidly  emerging  threats  of  ever-increasing  complexity.  Cyber  excel¬ 
lence  must  be  grounded  in  superior  cyber  education  and  research.  Speed- 
of-light  operations  within  cyberspace  call  for  rapid,  effective  development 
and  employment  of  operational  concepts  and  technological  capabilities  to 
help  reduce  demands  on  the  cyber  operator/ warrior.  Concepts  and  capa¬ 
bilities  must  meet  the  commander's  mission  needs  and  ensure  effective 
operations  with  an  extremely  high  level  of  certainty. 


A  Way  Ahead:  The  Cyberspace  Air  Corps  Tactical  School 

Lately,  we  have  heard  several  references  to  the  notion  that,  in  terms  of 
cyberspace,  we  are  once  again  in  the  interwar  years.  If  true,  perhaps  it  is 
time  to  establish  a  "Cyber''  ACTS  (C-ACTS),  where  we  can  gather  critical, 
strategic  thinkers  from  all  the  key  players  in  government  (both  inside  and 
outside  Air  University)  and  the  private  sector  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
thought  in  our  newest  domain  of  cyberspace.  A  successful  C-ACTS  would 

•  Strongly  link  and  leverage  talents  and  resources  from  education, 
science,  and  technology,  as  well  as  operational  communities. 

•  House  and  closely  interact  with  innovators  from  the  above- 
mentioned  communities  who  possess  exceptional  credentials  in 
academics,  research  and  development,  and  experience. 

•  Provide  a  forum  for  creativity,  innovation,  and  exchange,  not  only 
to  cultivate  ideas  but  also  to  develop  and  test  prototypes  rapidly 
and  to  held  system(s). 
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•  Strongly  couple  technological  innovations  and  development  with 
the  evolution  of  tactics  and  doctrine. 

•  Blend  state-of-the-art  education  with  experiential  learning  (i.e., 
“fly”  the  cyber  ideas). 

•  Closely  integrate  cyber  developments  into  overall  mission-assurance 
requirements  to  deliver  effective  nonkinetic  courses  of  action  to 
the  decision  maker. 

Because  we  live  and  operate  in  a  decentralized  environment,  we 
should  not  house  a  C-ACTS  solely  within  a  single  organizational  struc¬ 
ture.  We  have  many  cyber-smart  organizations  that  we  can  and  must 
leverage.  At  the  national  level,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  DOD, 
Department  of  Energy,  Department  of  Homeland  Security,  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  possess  inherent  cyber  operations  and  de¬ 
velopment  capabilities  with  distinct  but  sometimes  overlapping  cyber 
responsibilities.  Within  the  DOD,  US  Cyber  Command,  the  National 
Security  Agency,  and  each  of  the  armed  services  have  cyber  organiza¬ 
tions  chartered  to  conduct  operations  under  the  authority  of  Titles  10, 
18,  32,  and  50.  DOD  service  academies  can  offer  foundational  cyber 
education,  while  institutions  such  as  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  make  available  continuing, 
advanced,  and  graduate  cyber  education.  The  Air  Force  and  Navy 
boast  extensive  cyber  training  capabilities  through  Air  Education  and 
Training  Command  and  Cyber  Forces,  respectively.  The  Army  and  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  leverage  their  two  sister  services'  existing  education  and 
training  capabilities  while  developing  mission-specific  capabilities  by 
means  of  their  own  Cyber  Commands.  Furthermore,  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  capabilities  reside  in  the  research  laboratories  of  each 
armed  service.  Industry  and  academe  also  play  key  roles  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  both  human  and  technological  cyber  capital. 

Air  University  is  moving  ahead  with  the  C-ACTS  concept  to  create  a 
better  environment  for  sharing  information  and  advancing  thought. 
Building  upon  existing  partnerships  and  developing  new  ones  as  ap¬ 
propriate,  we  seek  to  work  closely  with  our  operational  partners  in 
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Twenty-Fourth  Air  Force  and  our  research  and  development  partners 
in  the  Air  Force  Research  Laboratory  to  ensure  the  highest  return  on 
investment  for  cyber  activities.  Across  Air  University,  we  have  re¬ 
sources  supporting  C-ACTS.  The  Center  for  Cyberspace  Research,  des¬ 
ignated  the  Air  Force  Cyberspace  Technical  Center  of  Excellence  and 
located  within  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  is  charged  with 
coordinating  C-ACTS  efforts.  This  tasking  complements  those  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in  2008  for  the  Center  for  Cyberspace 
Research  to  "connect  the  dots”  regarding  who  is  doing  what  in  cyber¬ 
space  education,  research,  and  development. 


Final  Thoughts 

The  Air  Force  is  conducting  operations  during  a  time  of  dynamic 
change.  Operations  in  and  through  cyberspace  will  demand  new  tac¬ 
tics,  techniques,  and  procedures  as  well  as  new  leadership  mind-sets  to 
counter  enemy  actions.  We  must  rapidly  develop  and  maintain  the 
next  generation  of  cyber  leaders  and  warriors,  who  will  confront  a 
complex  information  age  and  the  cyberspace  domain  of  operations.  We 
in  Air  University  are  up  to  the  challenge  of  developing  and  equipping 
our  cyber  leaders  and  warriors  with  the  knowledge  and  experience 
they  need  for  mission  assurance  and  operational  success.  As  General 
Arnold  advised,  we  will  continue  to  think  in  terms  of  tomorrow,  pursu¬ 
ing  progress  unhindered  by  custom  in  the  newest  operational  domain 
of  cyberspace.  O 


Notes 

1.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Portraits  in  Courage:  Airmen  in  the  Fight ,  vol.  6  (Washing¬ 
ton,  DC:  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  2011),  http://www.af.mil/shared/media/document 
/AFD-110921  -035.pdf. 

2.  Air  Force  Doctrine  Document  1,  Air  Force  Basic  Doctrine,  Organization,  and  Command, 
14  October  2011,  11,  http://www.e-publishing.af.mil/shared/media/epubs/afddl.pdf. 

3.  H.  H.  Arnold,  Global  Mission  (New  York:  Harper,  1949),  615. 
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Lt  Gen  David  S.  Fadok,  USAF 

General  Fadok  (USAFA;  MA,  Oxford  University;  MAAS,  School  of  Advanced 
Airpower  Studies,  Air  University)  is  commander  and  president  of  Air  Univer¬ 
sity,  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama.  He  provides  full-spectrum  education,  research, 
and  outreach  at  every  level  through  professional  military  education,  profes¬ 
sional  continuing  education,  and  the  granting  of  academic  degrees.  The  gen¬ 
eral  leads  the  intellectual  and  leadership  center  of  the  US  Air  Force,  graduating 
more  than  50,000  resident  and  120,000  nonresident  officers  as  well  as  enlisted 
and  civilian  personnel  each  year.  Additionally,  he  is  responsible  for  officer  com¬ 
missioning  through  Officer  Training  School  and  the  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps.  He  previously  served  as  commander  of  the  Curtis  E.  LeMay  Center  for 
Doctrine  Development  and  Education  and  vice-commander  of  Air  University. 
General  Fadok  completed  graduate  studies  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar  before  earning 
his  pilot  wings  in  1985.  A  command  pilot  with  more  than  4,000  hours,  he  pre¬ 
viously  commanded  at  the  squadron,  group,  and  wing  levels.  He  flew  combat 
and  combat-support  missions  in  operations  Just  Cause,  Desert  Shield,  Desert 
Storm,  and  Southern  Watch.  A  distinguished  graduate  of  both  Squadron  Officer 
School  and  Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  as  well  as  a  National  Defense  Fellow, 
the  general  received  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Leadership  Award  in  1988. 


Dr.  Richard  A.  Raines 

Dr.  Raines  (BSEE,  Florida  State  University;  MS,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology; 
PhD,  Virginia  Tech)  is  director  of  the  Air  Force  Center  for  Cyberspace  Research, 
the  Department  of  Defense's  Force  Transformation  Chair,  and  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  Wright-Patterson 
AFB,  Ohio.  He  serves  as  a  technical  consultant  to  numerous  US  government 
organizations  and  federal  cyber  security  working  groups.  Dr.  Raines  has  au¬ 
thored  more  than  150  technical  and  strategic  publications  on  communica¬ 
tions  and  cyber  security.  In  2007  he  was  inducted  into  the  Association  of  Old 
Crows'  Hall  of  Fame  for  his  contributions  to  information  operations,  and  in 
2008  he  received  the  Air  Force  Science  and  Engineering  Educator  of  the  Year 
award.  Dr.  Raines  is  a  senior  member  of  the  Institute  of  Electronics  and  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers. 
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The  Air  Force’s  Individual 
Mobilization  Augmentee 
Program 

Is  the  Current  Organizational  Structure  Viable? 

Col  Robin  G.  Sneed,  USAFR 

Lt  Col  Robert  A.  Kilmer,  PhD,  USA,  Retired 


The  Air  Force's  individual  mobilization  augmentee  (IMA)  pro¬ 
gram  provides  trained,  equipped,  and  ready  reservists  when 
the  service  needs  them  to  support  an  operational  requirement. 
A  significant  change  to  the  Reserve  brought  about  by  Operation  Desert 
Storm  continues  to  affect  this  program.  These  reservists  are  assigned  to 
active  duty  rather  than  Reserve  units,  so  their  program's  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  is  unique  and  often  confusing.  Since  an  organization's 
configuration  can  significantly  influence  its  ability  to  support  the  mis¬ 
sion,  one  may  reasonably  inquire  about  the  viability  of  the  command 
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structure  of  the  Air  Force's  current  IMA  program.  This  article  uses 
Stafford  Beer's  viable  system  model  as  an  analytical  tool  to  examine 
that  structure.1  The  evaluation  presented  here  focuses  on  optimizing 
the  management  of  IMA  forces  to  ensure  increased  operational  readi¬ 
ness  in  times  of  crisis;  it  also  addresses  the  need  to  meet  reservists’ 
reasonable  expectations  that  the  Air  Force  use  them  in  roles  for  which 
they  are  well  suited  and  well  trained,  as  well  as  roles  consistent  with 
an  integrated  All- Volunteer  Force. 


The  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee 

The  IMA  program  immediately  augments  active  duty  units  in  time 
of  war  or  national  crisis  by  assigning  reservists  to  them  for  training 
prior  to  such  events.  Instead  of  spending  weeks  or  months  trying  to 
understand  a  unit's  unique  personalities  and  relationships,  the  IMA 
who  has  experience  with  the  unit  can  step  in  and  provide  seamless 
support.  This  concept  of  Reserve  support  has  been  part  of  the  Air 
Force  since  activation  of  the  Reserve  in  1948  when  Lt  Gen  George  E. 
Stratemeyer,  commander  of  Air  Defense  Command,  assigned  reservists 
to  key  command  positions  for  training  as  understudies  and  availability 
in  case  of  general  mobilization.2  Although  often  questioned  in  peace¬ 
time,  the  concept  effectively  supported  the  active  duty  service  during 
Operation  Desert  Shield  /  Desert  Storm,  the  last  time  the  president  ac¬ 
tivated  IMAs  under  title  10.  Currently,  by  volunteering  for  activation, 
IMAs  offer  critical  active  duty  support  to  deployments  of  air  and  space 
expeditionary  forces  and  other  missions  through  man-day  tours.3 

The  Air  Force  defines  an  IMA  as  “an  individual  hlling  a  military  billet 
identified  as  augmenting  the  active  component  structure  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  [DOD]  or  other  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government.”4  The  perception  of  the  IMA  role  remains  one  of 
backfill  capacity,  but  the  validation  process  has  expanded  to  include 
mobilization,  contingency  operations,  specialized  or  technical  require¬ 
ments,  and  even  economic  considerations.5  Like  most  other  reservists, 
IMAs  serve  part-time,  typically  30  days  annually,  having  the  primary 
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military  responsibility  of  meeting  the  Air  Force's  mobilization  needs. 
For  reservists  and  their  supervisors,  this  translates  into  meeting  and 
documenting  compliance  with  the  service's  fitness,  medical,  dental, 
security  clearance,  and  specialty  code  training  demands.  Command 
and  unit  training  requirements  may  also  come  into  play. 

For  active  duty  supervisors  and  commanders,  the  integration  of  part- 
time  reservists  presents  unique  challenges.  Some  aspects  of  these  re¬ 
servists,  such  as  their  flexible  participation  dates  and  unique  civilian 
skills,  prove  beneficial,  yet  mastering  different  paperwork  and  writing 
performance  reviews  of  part-time  Airmen  create  issues  even  for  the 
most  conscientious  supervisors.  Given  the  primary  emphasis,  appro¬ 
priately,  on  the  unit  mission,  the  prioritization  of  tasks  can  often  lessen 
the  importance  of  training  and  supporting  IMAs.  Therefore,  they  must 
frequently  take  the  initiative— schedule  their  own  training,  identify 
their  duty  activities,  and  manage  their  own  careers.  The  understand¬ 
ing  that  IMA  is  an  abbreviation  for  “I’m  alone”  does  not  seem  amusing 
to  the  reservist. 

Despite  such  difficulties,  the  IMA  program  continues  to  exist  because 
commanders  find  ways  to  integrate  these  reservists  into  the  unit  in  a 
manner  that  ensures  appropriate  training  and  supports  unit  goals. 
When  used  effectively,  senior  personnel  with  the  appropriate  training 
can  offset  deficiencies  in  the  active  duty  realm.  The  Air  Force  can  ex¬ 
ploit  particular  civilian  skills  and  experiences  to  address  unit  issues. 
Moreover,  fresh  perspectives  and  unconventional  viewpoints— the  re¬ 
sult  of  periodic  unit  participation— can  combat  groupthink  and  identify 
new  solutions.  Oftentimes,  successful  IMAs  are  also  exceptional  per¬ 
formers  and  people  since  they  continue  to  support  national  defense  as 
citizen-Airmen  and  have  learned  to  balance  their  military  duties,  civil¬ 
ian  careers,  and  family  commitments.  As  the  number  of  active  duty 
members  continues  to  decline,  IMAs  also  become  the  face  of  the  Air 
Force  to  their  communities  and  businesses. 
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Organizational  Structure  of  the  IMA  Program 

Because  IMAs  are  reservists  assigned  to  active  duty  units,  neither 
the  Reserve's  nor  the  major  commands'  (MAJCOM)  hierarchical  orga¬ 
nization  can  effectively  manage  the  program.  Therefore  program  re¬ 
sponsibilities  have  been  split— MAJCOMs  responsible  for  operational 
control  (OPCON)  and  Air  Force  Reserve  Command  (AFRC)  responsible 
for  administrative  control  (ADCON).6  OPCON— the  authority  to  desig¬ 
nate  objectives,  assign  tasks,  organize  units,  and  employ  forces  in  di¬ 
rect  support  of  the  mission— may  be  delegated  to  subordinate  units  but 
not  to  entities  outside  the  command.7  ADCON  covers  support  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  functions  such  as  pay,  logistics,  and  personnel  manage¬ 
ment.  Though  logical,  this  structure  is  not  without  problems  because 
two  separate  data  systems  document  IMAs:  the  Reserve  databases  and 
those  of  the  active  duty  service.  Notwithstanding  attempts  to  harmo¬ 
nize  the  systems,  they  do  not  always  interface  smoothly,  commonly 
generating  errors  and  inconsistencies. 

The  activation  of  IMAs  for  Desert  Shield /Desert  Storm  identified 
some  of  the  tracking  system  disconnects  and  highlighted  areas  needing 
improvement  to  increase  AFRC's  visibility  of  reservists.  A  subsequent 
audit  by  the  Government  Accountability  Office  noted  the  IMA  program's 
compliance  with  public  law  and  concerns  about  DOD  and  Air  Force  regu¬ 
lations.  To  address  these  issues,  Gen  John  Bradley,  AFRC  commander, 
created  the  Readiness  Management  Group  (RMG)  in  2005  as  a  direct  re¬ 
porting  unit  to  the  deputy  commander  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  This  or¬ 
ganization  seamlessly  integrates  wartime-ready  Reserve  forces  into  the 
Air  Force  mission,  supporting  both  steady-state  and  contingency  opera¬ 
tions.8  The  RMG  tracks  the  readiness  of  the  8,000  IMAs  in  the  Air  Force 
through  1 9  detachments  led  by  an  IMA  program  manager  (a  colonel) 
(hg.  1).  Due  to  the  incompatibility  of  the  Reserve's  and  regular  compo¬ 
nent's  tracking  and  management  systems,  many  ADCON  functions  have 
become  shared  responsibilities,  the  MAJCOM  implementing  the  action 
and  AFRC  tracking  it.  These  commitments  include  readiness,  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  training,  discipline,  and  personnel  management.9 
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Figure  1.  Organizational  structure  of  the  Readiness  Management  Group. 

(Adapted  from  CMSgt  James  R.  Pascarella,  "Readiness  Management  Group  Over¬ 
view,"  PowerPoint  presentation  [Robins  AFB,  GA:  Air  Force  Reserve  Command,  19 
October  2011],  23.) 


Viable  System  Model 

Used  to  evaluate  and  diagnose  organizational  structures,  the  viable 
system  model,  developed  in  the  1980s  by  Stafford  Beer,  facilitates  the 
understanding  and  optimization  of  a  wide  variety  of  business  entities.10 
Employing  organizational  cybernetics,  Beer  created  a  detailed  and  ele¬ 
gant  model  that  tracks  the  interactions  and  relationships  of  a  complex 
enterprise,  identifying  the  necessary  and  sufficient  subsystems  of  an 
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organization  that  make  it  self-regulating  and  able  to  exist  indepen¬ 
dently.11  An  examination  of  these  systems— designated  System  1,  Sys¬ 
tem  2,  System  3  and  3*,  System  4,  and  System  5— allows  managers  to 
determine  an  organization's  viability  and  detect  organizational  defi¬ 
ciencies  (fig.  2). 


4- 

System  1 

Primary  Organization  Functions 

System  2 

Coordination  and  Regulation 

Operations 

System  3* 

Audit  and  Monitoring 

System  3 

Operational  Control 

1 

1 

System  4 

Strategic  Planning 

1  Management 

System  5 

Policy  and  Identity 

1 

1 

=  system  interfaces  directly  with  the  environment 


Figure  2.  Required  components  of  the  viable  system  model. 

The  following  definitions  apply: 

•  System  1  implements  the  purpose  of  the  organization.  Directly 
providing  the  good  or  service,  such  systems  represent  the  primary 
organizational  unit,  interfacing  daily  with  the  environment  and 
creating  the  value  of  the  organization.12 

•  System  2  coordinates  between  the  System  Is,  balancing  the  out¬ 
put,  implementing  consistency,  and  minimizing  any  oscillations.13 
An  administrative  function,  it  ensures  that  operations  run  smoothly 
and  serves  as  the  information  conduit  that  allows  System  3  to 
manage  the  component  systems. 

•  System  3,  the  operational  planning  and  control  of  the  current  or¬ 
ganization,  integrates  the  System  Is  into  a  coherent  business  by 
establishing  rules,  balancing  resources,  and  optimizing  situations.14 
With  Systems  4  and  5,  System  3  also  supplies  the  supervisory 
management  function. 
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•  System  3*,  a  selective  audit  and  monitoring  function,  assists  Sys¬ 
tem  3  in  managing  the  system.15  This  operation  supports  System 
3's  need  for  specific,  detailed  information  not  available  on  an  on¬ 
going  basis  from  System  2. 

•  System  4,  the  organization's  strategic  planning  element,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  long-term  program  development  as  well  as  the  "outside 
and  future”  interface  of  the  organization.  It  interacts  directly  with 
the  environments  to  anticipate  future  trends  and  plan  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  current  and  future  states.16 

•  System  5  provides  overall  organization  policy,  balances  current  and 
future  operations,  and  determines  the  identity  and  culture  of  the 
organization.17  It  does  so  by  balancing  System  3  and  System  4  plans. 

Another  fundamental  aspect  of  the  viable  system  model  involves  its 
repetitive  and  nested  nature— the  idea  that  any  viable  system  contains, 
and  is  contained  in,  a  viable  system.18  This  feature  allows  managers  to 
target  each  recursive  layer  of  an  organization  using  the  same  method¬ 
ology  and  tools.  Without  affecting  the  inherent  complexity  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  the  researcher  can  target  and  simplify  an  organization  for  analy¬ 
sis  in  a  way  that  increases  the  practical  value  of  the  model. 

Using  the  model  to  analyze  an  organization  entails  three  steps: 

1.  Identify  recursion  levels  and  select  level  for  analysis  (the  system- 
in-focus). 

2.  Define  purpose  and  identity  of  the  system-in-focus. 

3.  Analyze  the  system-in-focus  for  required  subsystems  1  through  5, 
the  necessary  and  sufficient  elements.19 

Applying  these  steps  to  the  IMA  program  will  determine  whether  it  re¬ 
mains  viable  in  the  face  of  changes  that  have  occurred  and  will  point 
to  actions  that  may  optimize  the  program  and  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  both  the  reservists  and  the  Air  Force. 
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Application  of  the  Model 

Following  the  steps  highlighted  above  and  drawing  on  Air  Force  regu¬ 
lations,  organizational  and  mission  briefings,  publications  by  senior 
leaders,  and  the  20-year  experience  of  this  article’s  lead  author  in  the 
Air  Force  IMA  program,  we  used  the  viable  system  model  to  evaluate 
the  IMA  organizational  structure.  The  first  step  called  for  determining 
the  system-in-focus  for  analysis.  We  selected  the  Air  Force  level  as  a 
reasonable  boundary  since  it  addresses  the  shared  responsibilities  of 
the  MAJCOMs  and  AFRC  and  would  best  encompass  the  scope  of  the 
program.  We  rejected  examining  the  DOD's  IMA  program  as  too  broad, 
just  as  we  rejected  targeting  the  IMA  supervisor— the  System  1  element— 
as  too  narrow  for  an  insightful  analysis  at  this  stage. 

At  the  Air  Force  level,  the  purpose  and  identity  of  the  IMA  program 
deal  with  raising,  training,  and  sustaining  reservists  to  immediately 
augment  the  active  duty  component.  By  means  of  regulation  and  the 
support  of  senior  leaders,  the  IMA  has  become  an  important  reserve 
manpower  resource  that  gives  the  Air  Force  wartime  capability,  spe¬ 
cialized  skills,  and  continuity  at  active  duty  units  during  mobilization.20 
The  Readiness  Management  Group  Individual  Reserve  Guide  instructs 
IMAs  that  their  primary  mission  in  peacetime  is  readiness— meeting 
the  Air  Force's  training,  fitness,  and  medical  requirements  to  allow  for 
mobilization.21  Based  on  these  sources,  the  service's  IMA  program 
seeks  to  ensure  that  IMA  reservists  have  the  organization,  training, 
and  equipment  that  allow  them  to  activate  and  support  and  defend  the 
United  States  in  times  of  crisis,  national  emergency,  and  war.22 

Continuation  of  the  analysis  demanded  a  review  of  the  necessary 
and  sufficient  systems  of  the  system-in-focus.  The  following  sections 
describe  the  results  (see  the  table  on  the  next  page),  making  use  of  ex¬ 
amples  to  illustrate  the  findings  and  note  any  deficiencies. 
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Table.  Systems  of  the  viable  system  model  identified  for  Air  Force  Reserve 
Command's  IMA  program 


System  7 
Primary 
Operations 

System  2 

Coordination  and 
Regulations 

System  3 
OPCON 

System  3* 
Audit  / 
Monitoring 

System  4 
Strategic 
Planning 

System  5 
Overall 
Policy 

IMA 

Active  duty  reporting 

MAJCOMs 

RMG  (AFRC) 

none 

AFRC 

Supervisor  systems 


Reserve  reporting 
systems 

DOD  instructions  / 
Air  Force  instructions 


Primary  Operations:  System  1 

The  IMA  supervisor  directs  the  primary  activity  of  the  Air  Force  IMA 
program  by  preparing  reservists  to  support  the  Air  Force  when  re¬ 
quired  and  by  ensuring  the  fulfillment  and  documentation  of  all  mobi¬ 
lization  requirements.23  Members  of  the  regular  component,  either 
military  or  civilian,  these  supervisors  manage  a  limited  number  of 
IMAs— typically  one  or  two— as  an  additional  duty.  Because  very  few 
of  them  are  familiar  with  the  differences  between  regular  and  Reserve 
documentation,  they  rely  on  the  reservist  to  teach  them  the  detailed 
requisites  of  the  IMA  program. 

As  professionals,  IMA  supervisors  take  their  responsibilities  seriously 
and  try  to  meet  all  requirements.24  However,  obstacles  abound  since 
the  typical  reservist  is  present  in  the  unit  for  only  30  days  each  year 
and  supervisors  must  concentrate  on  the  day-to-day  mission.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  tools  and  reminders  that  exist  for  active  duty  Airmen,  such  as 
timely  officer/ enlisted  performance  report  shells,  may  or  may  not  exist 
for  the  IMA.  A  number  of  resources  assist  supervisors  with  their  task. 
Often  a  reservist  at  the  supervisor's  command  level— sometimes  called 
the  senior  IMA— may  be  assigned  the  additional  duty  of  supporting 
IMAs  and  their  supervisors  with  IMA  program  issues.  The  unit  may 
also  assign  an  individual  to  manage  IMA  paperwork.  The  RMG  detach- 
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ment  and  the  base  IMA  administrator  are  also  available  to  answer 
questions  and  offer  guidance  to  the  supervisor  and  IMA.25  However, 
due  to  the  unique  aspects  of  the  IMA  positions,  the  IMAs  themselves 
must  frequently  resolve  such  issues.  IMAs  who  are  not  proactive,  orga¬ 
nized,  and  able  to  educate  others  on  the  program  often  prove  ineffec¬ 
tive  and  remove  themselves  from  the  program.  Figure  3  highlights  the 
multiple,  complex  organizational  structure  of  the  IMA. 


Reserve  Command 

(Shared  ADCON) 


Active  Duty 

(OPCON  and 
Specified  ADCON) 


=  direct  supervision 
=  informal  responsibilities  as  assigned 
=  administrative  oversight 


Figure  3.  IMA  organizational  chart.  (Data  from  Air  Force  Instruction  36-2629,  Indi¬ 
vidual  Mobilization  Augmentee  Management,  10  December  2001,  http://www 
.e-publishing.af.mil/shared/media/epubs/AFI36-2629.pdf;  and  Readiness  Management 
Group,  Readiness  Management  Croup  Individual  Reserve  Guide  [Robins  AFB,  GA:  Air 
Force  Reserve  Command,  March  2008],  http://www.afrc.af.mil/shared/media/document 
/AFD-080408-050.pdf.) 
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Coordination  and  Regulations:  System  2 

The  coordination  channels  for  IMAs  consist  primarily  of  tracking  sys¬ 
tems  for  medical,  dental,  fitness,  security  clearance,  and  training  status. 
Additional  systems  that  require  access  from  both  IMAs  and  their  super¬ 
visors  include  orders  generation  systems  (Air  Reserve  Order  Writing 
System)  and  duty  scheduling  (Unit  Training  Assembly  Participation 
System).  Since  IMAs  are  assigned  to  active  duty  units,  billet  identifica¬ 
tion  (unit  manning  document)  and  supervisor  assignments  are  also 
important.  Air  Force  regulations  that  implement  the  IMA  program 
make  up  a  component  of  System  2  as  well. 

Due  to  the  division  between  the  systems  of  the  regular  and  Reserve 
components,  the  available  coordination  and  tracking  tools  repeatedly 
prove  ineffective.  System  disconnects  and  entry  errors,  caused  by  users' 
limited  experience  with  the  systems,  delay  the  identification  and  reso¬ 
lution  of  issues.  Additionally,  slowdowns  occur  because  data  tracked 
by  AFRC  must  be  redistributed  to  the  MAJCOMs  and  then  down  to  the 
supervisors.  Furthermore,  two  trends  affect  coordination  systems: 
IMAs'  self-reporting  of  data  and  the  RMG's  oversight  of  readiness.  Most 
IMA  electronic  systems  upgrades  require  the  IMA  to  input  readiness 
data  directly,  without  coordination  with  the  assigned  unit.  At  the  same 
time,  the  RMG  attempts  to  correlate  master  system  data  to  track  IMA 
readiness.  Leading  to  two  different  end  states,  these  two  processes  are 
thus  diametrically  opposed.  Additionally,  both  trends  remove  the  IMA 
supervisor  and  operational  unit  from  the  information  channels,  result¬ 
ing  in  inefficient  management  and  coordination. 

These  trends  have  factored  into  recent  coordination  failures.  In  May 
2010,  for  example,  AFRC  updated  the  process  for  authorizing  IMA 
duty,  supplying  information  to  the  detachments  for  distribution.  How¬ 
ever,  because  that  data  dealt  with  OPCON,  the  detachments  did  not 
communicate  it  to  the  IMAs  or  their  supervisors.  Consequently,  on  the 
transition  date,  two-thirds  of  the  IMAs  were  not  in  compliance,  pri¬ 
marily  because  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  change.  Similarly,  the 
Air  Force  recently  directed  that  all  active  duty  and  Reserve  Airmen 
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undergo  training  in  the  repeal  of  the  “Don't  Ask,  Don't  Tell''  policy,  an 
operational  requirement  levied  on  the  supervisor.  Unfortunately,  due 
to  time  constraints,  IMAs  not  on  duty  were  often  overlooked,  or  those 
who  had  the  training  could  not  enter  this  information  into  the  active 
duty  tracking  system.  The  status  of  IMA  training  became  a  priority 
just  days  before  final  reports  were  due,  when  the  operational  Air  Force 
realized  that  the  lack  of  training  for  these  IMA  reservists  would  ad¬ 
versely  affect  its  compliance  metrics.26  Failures  and  disconnects  in  the 
readiness  tracking  systems  add  to  the  pressures  on  supervisors  and 
can  influence  the  Air  Force's  impression  of  the  competency  and  value 
of  the  IMA  program. 

Operational  Control:  System  3  and  System  3  * 

The  relatively  small  number  of  IMAs  allows  most  of  the  MAJCOMs  to 
exercise  their  OPCON  of  them  at  the  headquarters  level  through  a  Reserve 
adviser's  office.  The  MAJCOM  mobilization  assistant,  an  IMA  assigned 
to  the  MAJCOM  commander,  assists  in  this  process.  These  assistants 
also  work  together  as  part  of  their  executive-level  responsibilities  to 
coordinate  the  IMA  programs  among  the  MAJCOMs.  Additionally, 
since  IMAs  are  included  in  the  administrative  documentation  systems 
used  by  the  regular  component,  not  the  separate  systems  used  by  the 
Reserve  component,  AFRC  must  share  ADCON  with  the  active  duty 
service.  These  shared  responsibilities,  involving  implementation  by 
MAJCOMs  and  tracking  of  compliance  by  AFRC,  include  readiness, 
mobilization,  training,  discipline,  and  personnel  management,  men¬ 
tioned  previously.27 

Ambiguity  in  both  regulation  and  practice  of  the  MAJCOMs'  IMA 
program  managers  has  adversely  affected  OPCON.  Prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  RMG,  the  program  manager— assigned  to  the  MAJCOM— resided 
in  the  OPCON  chain  of  command.  When  Air  Force  Manual  36-8001,  Re¬ 
serve  Personnel  Participation  and  Training  Procedures,  became  Air  Force 
Instruction  (AFI)  36-2254,  Reserve  Personnel  Participation,  in  2010,  this 
position  converted  to  an  RMG  program  manager,  an  adjustment  that 
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moved  the  authority  of  the  position  to  the  ADCON  chain  of  command. 
Unfortunately,  the  update  and  resultant  changes  have  not  been  clearly 
identified  or  incorporated.  Sections  of  the  regulation  assign  tasks  to 
“Commander  /  RMG  program  manager,”  implying  that  either  may  au¬ 
thorize  a  specific  action  (i.e.,  based  on  either  OPCON  or  ADCON  au¬ 
thority).28  This  is  ambiguous,  confusing,  and  a  clear  violation  of  the 
OPCON  and  ADCON  construct. 

Another  component  of  OPCON,  the  System  3*  audit  and  monitoring 
function,  is  identified  as  AFRC's  RMG  and  its  detachments.  The  base 
IMA  administrators,  base-level  IMA  support  (part  of  the  RMG),  serve 
as  advisers  on  personnel  and  readiness  for  the  assigned  unit,  AFRC, 
and  the  IMAs.  They  also  train  commanders  and  supervisors  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  use  and  management  of  reservists.29  As  noted  earlier,  the 
RMG  primarily  deals  with  the  shared  ADCON  responsibilities  that  it 
monitors  and  tracks.  Having  direct  interaction  with  IMAs  and  their 
supervisors,  the  RMG  organizational  structure— specifically  colonels 
serving  as  program  managers— implies  an  autonomy  inconsistent  with 
the  authority  of  the  organization  and  its  administrative  mission.30  More¬ 
over,  the  fact  that  a  colonel  serves  as  deputy  in  the  RMG  violates  AFI 
38-201,  Management  of  Manpower  Requirements  and  Authorizations,  which 
prohibits  this  practice.31  Although  one  can  waive  Air  Force  policy  for 
legitimate  reasons,  the  negative  interpretations  ascribed  to  this  prac¬ 
tice  in  a  support  organization  judged  by  the  regular  component  can  di¬ 
minish  joint  operations.  Perception  of  the  program  could  improve  if 
the  RMG  organizational  structure  complied  with  Air  Force  policy. 

Strategic  Planning:  System  4 

This  analysis  could  not  identify  a  System  4  function,  a  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  element,  in  the  Air  Force  IMA  program.  The  chief  of  reserves, 
Headquarters  Air  Force,  is  responsible  for  overall  IMA  management 
policy,  but  AFI  36-2629,  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  Management, 
does  not  mention  a  subordinate  organization  for  IMA  long-term  plan¬ 
ning.  Headquarters  AFRC  has  explicit  responsibility  only  for  IMA  re- 
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cruitment,  pay,  and  lodging  reimbursement.  Although  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  assistant  to  the  chief  of  reserves  is  designated  the  IMA  program 
advocate,  the  concept  of  long-range  strategic  planning  does  not  exist. 

Similarly,  the  MAJCOMs  and  agencies  have  no  strategic  planning 
element  for  the  IMA  program.  AFI  36-2629  requires  these  organizations 
to  support  the  IMA  program  manager,  now  part  of  the  RMG  detach¬ 
ment,  and  participate  in  the  validation  and  funding  processes  con¬ 
cerned  with  command-level  management  to  ensure  the  availability  of 
trained  and  ready  reservists.  MAJCOM  manpower  offices  handle  IMA 
position  requirements,  based  upon  requests  from  subordinate  units 
that  AFRC  must  approve.  AFRC's  adviser  offices  implement  the  IMA 
program  and  do  not  deal  with  Air  Force-level  IMA  program  planning. 
Having  no  centralizing  function  to  identify  or  implement  long-range 
IMA  program  goals,  the  commands  and  agencies  offer  operational  but 
not  strategic  program  support.  Therefore,  based  on  this  review,  no  Sys¬ 
tem  4  element  exists  for  the  Air  Force's  IMA  program. 

Overall  Policy:  System  5 

According  to  AFI  36-2629,  AFRC— the  policy  organization  for  the  IMA 
program— has  responsibility  for  the  overall  management  policy  for  the 
total  Reserve  resources,  including  IMAs.  The  chief  of  reserves,  Head¬ 
quarters  Air  Force,  also  serves  as  the  AFRC  commander.  Additionally, 
AFRC  considers  the  IMA  program  one  of  its  responsibilities  and  in¬ 
cludes  that  program  in  formal  mission  briefings.  Finally,  the  typical 
Airman  associates  the  IMA  program  with  the  Air  Force  Reserve  since 
the  participants  are  members  of  the  latter,  not  the  regular  Air  Force. 

However,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  IMA  program  and  the  official  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  IMAs  themselves  are  not  well  understood.  IMA  supervisors 
and  commanders  consider  IMAs  unit  assets  because  of  their  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  unit.  AFRC  considers  them  a  Reserve  asset  since  they  are 
reservists.  Regulations  support  this  fractured  identity  by  directing  the 
MAJCOMs  to  request  and  justify  IMA  billets  but  leaving  the  final  au¬ 
thority  to  approve/deny  and  fund  them  with  AFRC.  Most  active  duty 
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Airmen  do  not  consider  the  official  status  of  IMAs  at  all  because  they 
do  not  have  significant  interaction  with  them  or  because  the  IMAs 
have  become  so  integrated  into  the  force  that  their  coworkers  do  not 
recognize  their  unique  status.  Meanwhile,  the  DOD's  Comprehensive 
Review  of  the  Future  Role  of  the  Reserve  Component  (2011)  identifies  indi¬ 
vidual  reservists  as  important  components  of  the  future  Reserve  force.32 

Therefore,  in  the  desired  Air  Force  transition  to  an  operational  Re¬ 
serve,  a  major  question  remains:  who  determines  the  skills  and  contri¬ 
butions  needed  from  IMAs?  Should  the  Reserve  assess  overall  Air 
Force  needs  and  allow  the  MAJCOMs  to  train  and  operationally  man¬ 
age  the  assets?  Or  should  the  MAJCOMs  determine  their  requirements 
and  have  AFRC  continue  to  provide  tracking  and  administrative  sup¬ 
port?  In  the  current  environment,  marked  by  changes  in  the  nature  of 
warfare  and  by  ominous  political  and  economic  forecasts,  this  funda¬ 
mental  identity  issue  may  impinge  upon  the  long-term  viability  of  the 
IMA  program. 

Relationships,  Connections,  and  Insights 

Our  analysis  indicates  that  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Air 
Force's  IMA  program  is  not  viable  because  it  does  not  include  all  of  the 
necessary  subsystems  in  Beer's  model.  Specifically,  without  System  4, 
a  strategic  planning  element,  System  5  collapses  into  System  3,  and 
the  organization  simply  reacts  to  environmental  changes  instead  of 
anticipating  and  planning  for  structured  transformation.33  The  analysis 
also  identified  two  other  significant  issues.  The  first,  a  functional  defi¬ 
ciency  dealing  with  identity,  a  System  5  matter,  concerns  the  ill-defined, 
ambiguous  nature  of  the  IMA  program.  Furthermore,  incompatibilities 
between  the  Reserve  and  regular  component  systems  and  the  proclivity 
of  data  systems  to  move  in  divergent  directions  render  management 
information  channels  fragmented  and  ineffective.  Without  organiza¬ 
tional  remediation,  the  IMA  program  will  devolve  to  a  point  that  it  can 
no  longer  support  the  Air  Force  mission. 
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Recommendations 

Our  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  IMA  program  has  identified 
issues  that  may  erode  its  future  success  and  value  to  the  Air  Force.  The 
viable  system  model  produced  insights  that  can  prove  useful  in  address¬ 
ing  these  concerns  and  implementing  four  key  actions:  (1)  determine 
and  communicate  the  IMA  identity  (System  5),  (2)  create  a  strategic 
planning  element  (System  4),  (3)  align  the  RMG's  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  with  its  mission  (System  3),  and  (4)  improve  the  communication 
and  information  channels  (System  2).  Implementation  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  would  benefit  the  IMA  supervisor  (System  1)  even  though 
this  analysis  identified  no  specific  actions  for  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

Headquarters  Air  Force  must  take  the  lead  in  addressing  deficiencies  in 
the  IMA  program’s  identity  and  strategic  planning.  First,  it  needs  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  document  the  role  of  reservists  in  the  Air  Force  of  the  future. 
Since  the  future  role  of  the  Reserve  component  has  been  analyzed  re¬ 
cently,  the  service  need  only  review  and  identify  what  it  expects  of  IMAs 
specifically.34  Second,  Headquarters  Air  Force  should  add  the  IMA  pro¬ 
gram's  strategic  planning  mission  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  chief  of  re¬ 
serves.  The  final  step,  communicating  the  information  to  all  involved— 
AFRC,  the  MAJCOMs,  operational  units,  IMA  supervisors,  and  the  IMAs 
themselves— would  prove  more  time  consuming  but  not  difficult.  Given 
the  part-time  nature  and  distribution  of  IMAs,  the  effort  to  communicate 
an  Air  Force  program  should  cover  a  longer  time  frame  than  typically  re¬ 
quired  (e.g.,  two  to  three  years).  An  effectively  communicated,  consistent, 
and  long-term  message  would  revitalize  the  IMA  program  and  increase  its 
contribution  to  the  Air  Force.  A  strategic  planning  element  would  support 
ongoing  efforts  by  Lt  Gen  Charles  Stenner  to  transform  the  Reserve  into 
the  operational,  cost-effective,  enhanced  force  that  he  envisions.35 

Adjusting  the  rank  structure  for  the  19  detachments  by  assigning 
lieutenant  colonels  to  the  program  manager  role  instead  of  colonels 
would  effectively  align  the  RMG  with  its  ADCON  mission.  This  change 
will  have  little  effect  on  office  management  since  lieutenant  colonels 
are  quite  capable  of  managing  groups  of  this  size,  but  it  will  transform 
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both  active  duty  personnel's  and  the  staffs  perception  of  the  mission. 
Unlike  lieutenant  colonels,  colonels— considered  autonomous  officers— 
create,  not  simply  implement,  policy.  Since  the  RMG  seeks  to  manage 
and  track  Reserve  readiness,  standardization  across  the  detachments 
would  prove  beneficial.  Lieutenant  colonels  also  have  sufficient  rank 
to  act  as  effective  representatives  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve;  therefore, 
any  missteps  would  not  appear  as  flaws  in  the  IMA  program  but  as 
personnel  issues.  The  RMG  deputy  could  then  move  to  detachment 
management,  removing  the  negative  perception  caused  by  assigning  a 
colonel  to  the  deputy  position,  in  violation  of  Air  Force  policy. 

Finally,  the  Air  Force  should  identify,  prioritize,  and  modernize  the  infor¬ 
mation  systems  and  communication  channels  used  by  the  IMA  program. 
Although  issues  with  operations  and  expenses  will  prevent  total  upgrades 
or  replacements,  understanding  and  documenting  the  systems  would  have 
value.  Once  identified,  obvious  disconnects  could  be  flagged  for  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  next  upgrade  of  systems,  and  operational  work-arounds 
could  make  do  in  the  meantime.  Project  managers  and  contractors  should 
ensure  that  they  change  their  perspective  when  considering  communica¬ 
tions  related  to  the  IMA  program.  Since  both  regular  and  Reserve  data  sys¬ 
tems  document  IMAs  and  since  their  coworkers  may  not  identify  them  as 
such,  all  aspects  of  planning  and  implementation  should  recognize  and 
consider  the  unique  requirements  of  these  reservists.  Employing  IMAs  who 
have  served  significant  time  in  the  traditional  part-time  role  would  enhance 
any  information  technology  project  team.  Implementing  these  recommen¬ 
dations  would  address  the  issues  identified  by  the  viable  system  model 
analysis  and  improve  the  organizational  structure  of  the  IMA  program,  thus 
continuing  support  of  the  Air  Force  mission. 

Though  not  designed  as  an  operational  reserve,  the  current  IMA  pro¬ 
gram,  with  minor  changes,  could  easily  become  one,  as  have  other  organi¬ 
zations  when  the  flexibility  of  current  regulations  comes  into  play.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Ammunition  Tfeam  (AFRAT),  an  IMA 
organization  implemented  in  the  early  1990s  as  a  unique  solution  to  a  dif¬ 
ficult  problem.  In  1993  the  Wholesale  Ammunition  Stockpile  Program  re- 
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port  found  25  percent  of  the  Air  Force's  ammunition  stockpile  in  less  than 
serviceable  condition  and  the  go-to-war  munitions  readiness  posture  in 
decline.  Air  Force  leadership  determined  that  this  situation  arose  from  the 
transition  to  consolidated  DOD  munitions  depots  and  the  unrecognized 
reality  that,  unlike  bullets  and  dumb  bombs,  Air  Force  munitions  de¬ 
manded  periodic  inspections  and  upgrades.  Since  this  task  called  for  spe¬ 
cial  munitions  skills  but  not  full-time  support  by  either  the  regular  com¬ 
ponent  or  the  Reserve,  the  service  developed  an  IMA  structure.  Air  Force 
Materiel  Command's  munitions  sustainment  directorate  received  authori¬ 
zations,  and  IMAs  went  to  geographically  separated  depots  for  training. 
Driven  by  the  team  nature  of  munitions  work,  IMAs  supervised  other 
IMAs  and  underwent  training  on  unserviceable  depot  munitions,  directly 
benefiting  the  war  fighter  and  the  Air  Force. 

Over  time,  the  skills  and  capability  of  the  AFRAT  organization  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  options  routinely  accessed  by  the  Global  Ammunition 
Control  Point,  the  active  duty  organization  responsible  for  Air  Force¬ 
wide  munitions  distribution  and  availability.  Since  the  creation  of 
AFRAT,  its  volunteers  have  been  activated  to  support  ammunition 
needs  during  Desert  Storm,  the  nuclear  inventory  effort,  and  other 
munitions  tasks  as  man-days  became  available.  AFRAT's  size  and  orga¬ 
nization  enabled  it  to  meet  the  Air  Force's  peace  and  wartime  contin¬ 
gency  demands  while  complying  with  IMA  regulations.36  Over  the  last 
20  years,  AFRAT  has  returned  in  excess  of  $3  billion  in  munitions  to 
the  war  fighter,  and  in  2009  it  documented  a  return  on  investment  of 
230  percent.  The  ability  to  activate  these  reservists  for  premobilization 
tasks  such  as  munitions  distribution  and  their  support  of  current  op¬ 
erational  needs  have  created  unique  value  for  the  Air  Force.  Adapting 
the  standard  view  of  an  IMA  backfill  mission  has  enabled  AFRAT  to 
offer  significant,  cost-effective  support  to  munitions  sustainment 
throughout  the  Air  Force.  Other  IMA  programs,  including  contracting 
or  air  battle  damage  engineering,  could  easily  adopt  AFRAT's  organiza¬ 
tional  structure.  By  using  this  proven  structure,  AFRC  and  MAJCOM 
leaders  could  realize  General  Stenner's  vision  of  an  operational  indi¬ 
vidual  Reserve  program. 
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Conclusion 

The  DOD  is  counting  on  reservists  to  assist  in  addressing  the  national 
security  challenges  of  the  future.  Faced  with  economic  and  political  is¬ 
sues,  the  armed  forces  need  to  optimize  all  programs  in  order  to  realize 
maximum  benefit.  The  IMA  program  continues  to  support  the  mission 
of  the  Air  Force  despite  finding  itself  in  an  environment  transitioning 
from  a  strategic  to  an  operational  reserve.  Using  the  viable  system 
model  to  analyze  the  Air  Force  IMA  organization,  we  found  that  it  lacks 
a  long-term,  viable  structure,  reflected  in  the  program's  ambivalent 
identity,  the  absence  of  a  strategic  planning  element,  and  ineffective  in¬ 
formation  channels.  However,  with  the  help  of  senior  leaders  and  minor 
course  corrections,  the  functions  of  the  IMA  program  should  improve, 
ensuring  that  8,000  citizen- Airmen  remain  ready  and  available  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Air  Force  effectively  in  times  of  war  and  national  crisis.  O 
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The  Intelligence,  Surveillance,  and  Reconnaissance 
Mission  Type  Order 

Capt  Jaylan  Michael  Haley,  USAF 


Every  day,  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  (ISR) 
assets  complete  a  variety  of  missions  but  not  necessarily  in  an 
effective  way.  Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Department  of 
Defense  rapidly  expanded  ISR  assets  and  missions,  responding  to  a  di¬ 
rective  of  2008  from  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates  that  established 
the  department's  ISR  Task  Force  and  commissioned  it  “to  provide  re¬ 
sources  needed  now  on  the  battlefield'’  as  a  means  of  keeping  US 
forces  safe  worldwide.1  Although  quick  to  held  ISR  platforms  like  the 
MC-12,  with  its  heavily  used  full-motion  video  capability,  the  task 
force  does  little  to  address  inadequate  collection-management  pro¬ 
cesses  that  hinder  timely  and  relevant  ISR  operations.2  However,  over 
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the  past  several  years,  the  Air  Force's  ISR  operators  developed  the  ISR 
mission  type  order  (MTO)  to  overcome  impractical  and  constrictive 
tasking  procedures  rooted  in  doctrine  and  inflexible  theater  guidelines 
that  detract  from  the  gains  in  hardware.  As  articulated  by  joint  leaders 
of  the  past  and  present,  predominant  collection-management  pro¬ 
cesses  ignore  the  fluidity  of  asymmetric  operational  environments 
filled  with  "enemies  who  are  adaptive,  decentralized  and  able  to  hide 
in  plain  sight.”3  The  ISR  MTO,  a  more  flexible  alternative  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  ISR  tasking  method,  is  a  proven  and  effective  corollary  to  the 
traditional  process,  providing  timely  and  relevant  collection  to  sup¬ 
ported  units  while  offering  higher  headquarters  (HHQ)  flexibility  in 
the  application  of  scarce  ISR  assets.4  The  Air  Force  must  ensure  that 
both  service  doctrine  and  joint  doctrine,  as  well  as  current  tactics, 
techniques,  and  procedures,  continue  to  reflect  the  benefits  of  un¬ 
diluted,  layered,  and  responsive  ISR  operations  offered  by  MTOs. 


Doctrine: 

The  Heart  of  the  CollectiorvManagement  Problem 

The  traditional  collection-management  system  suffers  from  two  pri¬ 
mary  shortcomings:  (1)  collection  requirements  management,  the  au¬ 
thority  to  determine  what  the  ISR  assets  will  collect,  based  on  priority, 
and  (2)  collection  operations  management,  the  authority  to  determine 
which  assets  will  collect  requirements  and  how  they  will  collect  those 
having  priority.5  Rooted  in  joint  doctrine  from  1996,  execution  of  these 
two  management  authorities  under  the  traditional  tasking  process 
strangles  innovative  and  effective  ISR  operations.6 

For  example,  in  Operation  Enduring  Freedom,  the  International  Se¬ 
curity  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  Joint  Command  (IJC)  exercises  collec¬ 
tion  requirements  management  while  Air  Forces  Central,  under  the 
combined  force  air  component  commander  (CFACC)  exercises  collec¬ 
tion  operations  management.7  The  IJC  prioritizes  thousands  of  re¬ 
quirements  garnered  from  subordinate  organizations  and  matches 
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them  to  assets  already  at  its  disposal.  If  the  command  cannot  meet  in¬ 
ternal  requirements  with  “organic''  ISR  assets,  it  submits  priority  items 
to  the  CFACC  for  theater-level  airborne  ISR  collection.8  Until  recently, 
the  CFACC's  execution  of  collection  operations  management  drew  criti¬ 
cism  because  tasking  and  collection  for  theater-level  ISR  did  not  sup¬ 
ply  the  timeliness  and  relevance  needed  by  supported  ground  com¬ 
manders.9  But  collection  management  starts  with  requirements,  thus 
implicating  both  parties— and  not  simply  for  theater-level  ISR  operations. 

Traditional  joint  ISR  tasking  doctrine  calls  for  ranking  all  of  the  col¬ 
lection  requirements.10  Consequently,  the  IJC  and  its  subordinate  orga¬ 
nizations,  as  well  as  the  CFACC  staffs,  create  numerical  ranking  sys¬ 
tems  associating  specific  numbers  with  individual  requirements 
nominated  for  collection  by  theater  ISR  assets.11  Collection  managers 
use  these  priority  numbers  (e.g.,  100,  200,  etc.,  from  higher  to  lower 
priority)  to  match  needs  with  ISR  assets.  For  instance,  on  a  list  of  1,000 
collection  requests,  the  top  200  may  consist  of  “priority-100  targets,” 
usually  the  first  to  have  assets  assigned  to  them.  Requirements  assigned 
to  ISR  assets  may  be  spread  over  several  supported  units  to  maximize 
the  number  of  priority  items  collected— a  practice  that  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  maximize  battlefield  effects.  Tasking  inefficiencies  arise  as  this 
“peanut  butter  spreading”  method  promotes  a  numbers-driven  collection- 
management  system,  elongates  tasking  timelines,  and  encumbers 
lower-echelon  war  fighters  with  HHQ_  micromanagement. 

In  an  article  on  the  CFACC's  ISR  approach  to  counterinsurgency,  Lt 
Col  Michael  Downs  argues  that  peanut-butter  spreading  degrades  ISR's 
relevance  since  “the  actual  intelligence  derived  from  these  missions 
and  the  resultant  impact  on  friendly  operations"  are  overshadowed  by 
an  emphasis  on  the  number  of  requirements  collected.12  For  example, 
with  regard  to  the  traditional  tasking  process,  at  Air  Forces  Central  the 
CFACC's  senior  ISR  officer  receives  a  briefing  on  the  number  of  re¬ 
quirements  collected  by  ISR  assets  without  the  provision  of  opera¬ 
tional  impacts.  The  assumption  that  requirements  fulfill  operational 
effects  because  of  their  high  ranking  suggests  that  the  more  higher- 
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priority  requirements  collected,  the  better.  In  actuality  this  collections 
process  results  in  numbers-driven  rather  than  effects-driven  operations.13 
Moreover,  it  falsely  assumes  that  individual  needs,  collected  incongru- 
ently,  equate  to  successful  ISR  operations  simply  because  of  their  high 
ranking.  Frontline  ground  commanders  at  battalion  level  or  lower, 
though,  are  more  concerned  with  the  relevance  of  collected  require¬ 
ments  than  the  number  collected.  In  addition  to  undue  emphasis  on 
the  latter,  the  CFACC's  air  tasking  order  (ATO)  elongates  collection 
timelines  and  unnecessarily  involves  HHQs  with  individual  target  se¬ 
lection— a  problem  in  collection  operations  management. 

According  to  Joint  Publication  3-30,  Command  and  Control  for  Joint  Air 
Operations,  "The  ATO  articulates  the  tasking  for  joint  air  operations  .  .  . 
matching]  specific  targets  with  the  capabilities  and  forces  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  [C]FACC  for  the  given  ATO  day.”14  Thus,  the  ATO  has  two 
functions:  (1)  to  detail  assets  available  to  the  CFACC  and  (2)  to  match 
those  assets  to  requirements.  The  reconnaissance,  surveillance,  and 
target  acquisition  annex  to  the  ATO  specifies  collection  requirements 
matched  to  ISR  assets,  and  collection  managers  task  these  assets  ac¬ 
cording  to  availability  provided  by  the  ATO  construct.15  Maj  Stephen 
Price  discusses  the  applicability  of  the  72-hour  ATO  cycle  under  the 
previous  US  Army  Corps  construct  in  a  major  conventional  operation.16 
The  CFACC  demands  predictable  asset  availability,  but  the  ATO  cycle 
forces  supported  units  like  battalions  to  submit  their  needs  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  even  though  "many  [dynamic]  operations  are  triggered  and  ap¬ 
proved  only  hours  before  execution.”17  Hence,  the  ATO  fails  to  reconcile 
sortie  generation  and  optimal  tasking,  but  the  two  are  not  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive.  In  addition  to  elongating  the  collection  timelines,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  tasking  process  fosters  overcentralization  at  HHQs. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  CFACC's  requirements  originate  at  the 
primary  ground-war-fighting  echelons:  battalions  and  regiments.18  In 
Afghanistan  these  echelons  submit  their  needs  72  hours  or  more  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  operations  for  review  at  no  fewer  than  four  HHQs,  enabling 
micromanagement  of  individual  requirements  each  day.19  This  system 
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detracts  from  war-fighting  echelons'  flexibility  to  support  operations 
that  may  occur  within  the  72-hour  tasking  cycle,  creating  an  exploit¬ 
able  collections  gap.  Gen  Raymond  Odierno,  Lt  Col  Nichoel  Brooks, 
and  Lt  Col  Francesco  Mastracchio  emphasize  that  successful  ISR  op¬ 
erations  depend  on  the  agility  and  initiative  of  commanders  at  the  low¬ 
est  level— qualities  not  encouraged  by  the  traditional  tasking  process 
backed  by  joint  doctrine.20 

Overall,  although  joint  doctrine  is  sufficient  for  numbers-driven  col¬ 
lection  and  sortie  generation,  predominant  ISR  tasking  processes  un¬ 
wisely  levy  long  timelines  on  subordinate  units  and  overcentralization 
that  encumbers  effective  ISR  operations.  The  discussion  of  persistent 
ISR  in  the  Commander's  Handbook  for  Persistent  Surveillance,  published 
by  Joint  Forces  Command  (now  decommissioned)  in  June  2011,  notes 
that  “current  processes  are  ad-hoc,  not  codihed  adequately  in  joint  doc¬ 
trine,  and  are  therefore  not  responsive  in  today’s  operational  environ¬ 
ment.  These  ad-hoc  processes  coupled  with  improvements  in  tech¬ 
nology  leave  the  joint  warfighter  'starving'  for  actionable  information 
while  drowning  in  data.”21  Major  supported  commands,  such  as  the 
IJC,  and  CFACCs  worldwide  have  changed  processes  to  create  condi¬ 
tions  for  more  effective  ISR  collection  management.  MTOs  are  among 
these  processes,  but  joint  doctrine  does  not  yet  specifically  refer  to  ISR 
MTOs  as  a  collection-management  method  that  complements  the  de¬ 
cades-old  traditional  procedure.  Although  we  should  not  discount  tradi¬ 
tional  ISR  tasking,  we  should  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  more  dy¬ 
namic  methodology:  the  MTO.22 


Solutions  to  Shortcomings  in  Collection  Management 

An  MTO  is  “an  order  to  a  unit  to  perform  a  mission  without  specify¬ 
ing  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished”;  in  other  words,  HHQ_ leaders  convey 
their  intent  to  subordinates  rather  than  give  them  specihc  tasks.23  Af¬ 
ter  Operation  Desert  Storm,  Maj  Michael  Fischer  explored  the  MTO  as 
a  means  of  overcoming  decapitation,  cumbersome  tasking  orders,  and 
overcentralized  planning.24  Although  his  research  addresses  kinetic  op- 
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erations,  parallels  to  ISR  are  unmistakable.  Specifically,  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  command  techniques,  beginning  with  those  characteristic  of 
ancient  Greece,  emphasizes  two  key  realities  of  operations— timeliness 
and  relevance,  objectives  realized  by  MTOs.25  In  an  effort  spearheaded 
by  many  ISR  operators— including  members  of  the  480th  ISR  Wing, 
key  leaders  at  multiple  combined  air  and  space  operations  centers, 
and  the  IJC— the  ISR  MTO  emerged  as  the  joint  community's  and 
CFACC's  answer  to  previously  levied  critiques  of  untimely  and  irrele¬ 
vant  ISR  collection.  The  ISR  MTO  must  stand  as  a  dynamic  ISR  tasking 
method  rooted  in  joint  doctrine  because  the  tasking  process  empha¬ 
sizes  effects  rather  than  numbers  and  gives  subordinate  commanders 
tactical  agility  founded  upon  the  HHCF's  command  intent. 

ISR  MTOs  offer  three  key  benefits  not  available  from  the  traditional 
tasking  method.  First,  they  emphasize  qualitative  effects  as  opposed  to 
quantitative  gamesmanship.  On  the  battlefield,  effects  outweigh  num¬ 
bers,  and  these  MTOs  focus  on  effects-based  operations  (e.g.,  the  neu¬ 
tralization  of  improvised  explosive  device  [IED]  networks  or  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  border  smuggling).  Second,  they  deal  with  "just-in-time” 

ISR  operations  rather  than  collection  requirements  generated  days  be¬ 
fore  operations  begin— requirements  that  have  soured  before  anyone 
can  use  the  intelligence.  ISR  MTOs  avoid  attempts  to  predict  both 
friendly  and  enemy  operations  days  in  advance  (virtually  impossible 
in  dynamic  situations)  by  ensuring  collection  at  the  right  time  and  in 
pursuit  of  relevant  needs  without  burdensome  procedures.  Third, 
these  orders  concentrate  on  justification  of  command  intent  instead  of 
prioritization  of  individual  targets,  pulling  HHQs  "out  of  the  tactical 
weeds”  and  allowing  subordinates  decentralized  flexibility  as  they  use 
assets  in  pursuit  of  headquarters'  intent.  Ultimately,  the  ISR  MTO 
must  appear  in  joint  doctrine  alongside  the  traditional  tasking  method, 
thereby  cementing  the  successes  of  the  matured  tasking  procedure,  which 
offers  ISR  planners,  operators,  and  commanders  greater  flexibility. 

To  be  sure,  such  orders  proved  successful,  albeit  on  a  smaller  scale, 
with  special  operations  forces  up  until  2010. 26  Since  the  beginning  of 
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that  year,  in  US  Central  Command,  dozens  of  conventional  forces  used 
the  ISR  MTO  to  great  effect.  Not  until  February  2010,  however,  during 
Operation  Moshtarak,  led  by  the  1st  Marine  Expeditionary  Force 
(I  MEF)  in  Helmand  Province,  Afghanistan,  did  conventional  units 
explore  the  utility  of  multiasset,  uninterrupted  ISR  MTOs.27  ISR  mis¬ 
sion  commanders  within  the  distributed  common  ground  system 
(DCGS)— more  commonly  referred  to  as  "MOCs"— lead  the  ISR  mission- 
management  and  processing,  exploitation,  and  dissemination  ele¬ 
ments  for  multiple  ISR  platforms  like  the  U-2  and  RQ-4  Global  Hawk. 
The  author,  along  with  other  members  of  the  DCGS,  coordinated  some 
of  the  first  ISR  MTO  missions  associated  with  Moshtarak.  These  mis¬ 
sions  were  inherently  different  from  traditional  ISR  taskings  insofar  as 
(1)  mission  performance  was  evaluated  qualitatively  instead  of  quanti¬ 
tatively,  (2)  taskings  came  directly  from  supported  units  before  and 
during  mission  execution,  and  (3)  HHQs  gave  ISR  operators  a  mission 
intent  rather  than  a  specific  tasking.  Therefore,  qualitative  effects,  di¬ 
rect  unit  connections  for  updated  taskings,  and  an  emphasis  on  com¬ 
mand  intent  make  up  the  core  of  tasking  doctrine  for  the  ISR  MTO. 

For  special  operations  forces,  the  reality  of  effects-based  ISR  changed 
in  2006  with  the  strike  on  Abu  Musab  al-Zarqawi,  the  leader  of  al-Qaeda 
in  Iraq,  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  MTOs.28  Prior  to  February 
2010,  for  conventional  forces,  ISR  evaluation  was  numbers-driven  (i.e., 
requirements  tasked,  collected,  satisfied,  and  unsatisfied),  but  ISR 
MTOs  for  Moshtarak  helped  fundamentally  alter  ISR  measures  of  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  For  conventional  units,  new  questions  concerning  the  out¬ 
come  of  ISR  operations  emerged:  Did  we  catch  any  high-value  individ¬ 
uals  as  a  result  of  our  collection  plan?  Did  fused,  multidiscipline 
intelligence  lead  to  the  discovery  of  IEDs?  Did  we  verify/ deny  insur¬ 
gent  tactics?  These  and  similar  questions  became  the  measures  of  ISR 
effectiveness  instead  of  the  old  questions:  How  many  requirements 
did  we  collect?  How  many  hours  of  full-motion  video  did  we  devote  to 
Regional  Command  South?  Qualitative  ISR  MTO  evaluation  portends 
greater  fidelity  of  fundamental  intelligence  questions,  leading  to  tai¬ 
lored  collection  against  problem  sets.  By  measuring  qualitative  rather 
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than  quantitative  effects,  ISR  MTOs  enable  dynamic  operations  be¬ 
cause  supported  units  can  alter  collection  to  better  address  command 
intent  with  ISR  assets  not  tied  to  "fly  the  black  line.”29 

Traditional  ISR  tasking  spreads  assets  over  many  units,  maximizing 
the  requirements  collected,  whereas  ISR  MTOs  dynamically  package 
capabilities  in  pursuit  of  qualitative  goals.  Creation  of  a  multi-intelligence 
ISR  picture  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ISR  fusion  lead  (or  ISR  tactical 
coordinator/ package  commander).  The  ISR  MTO  designates  this  indi¬ 
vidual  to  work  directly  with  the  supported  unit  to  mass  the  CFACC's 
ISR  on  a  particular  problem  set.  Many  times,  ISR  fusion  leads  are 
DCGSs  led  by  MOCs  who  use  their  intelligence  system  connectivity  to 
maintain  air  and  ground  situational  awareness.  Working  with  other  ISR 
operators,  MOCs  help  the  supported  units  layer  different  types  of  in¬ 
telligence  to  provide  multiple  perspectives  of  a  target  set.30 

During  Moshtarak,  the  MOCs  used  multiple  assets  to  identify  IEDs 
in  support  of  the  mission  that  called  for  maintaining  the  I  MEF's  free¬ 
dom  of  movement.  In  one  instance,  assets  supporting  that  force  col¬ 
lected  voice  communications  indicating  IED-related  activity  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  area.  The  MOC  verified  the  report  and  worked  with  the  I  MEF 
to  check  it  out  by  passing  the  target  to  the  RQM  Global  Hawk  for  col¬ 
lection  of  an  image.  Shortly  after  the  voice  intercept,  an  imagery  re¬ 
port  was  issued  to  the  I  MEF  identifying  a  likely  IED.  The  next  day, 
using  the  collected  information,  one  of  the  Marine  explosive-ordnance 
disposal  teams  notified  the  fusion  lead's  analytical  cell— the  DCGS 
analysis  and  reporting  team— of  a  recovered  40-pound  IED.  ISR  MTOs 
made  possible  this  and  similar  collection  scenarios;  traditional  tasking 
would  have  limited  the  MOC's  and  supported  unit's  ability  to  conduct 
these  types  of  operations,  especially  if  they  interfered  with  tasked  col¬ 
lection  requirements,  regardless  of  relevance.  Thus,  such  qualitative 
results  can  doctrinally  distinguish  the  ISR  MTO  from  the  traditional 
tasking  method,  which  would  consider  the  pursuit  of  a  single  target 
less  optimal  because  it  reduces  the  total  number  of  targets  that  can  be 
collected.  In  addition  to  supplying  a  more  qualitative  focus,  the  ISR 
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MTO  exploits  just-in-time  intelligence  requirements  instead  of  tern- 
plated  ones. 

Another  key  aspect  of  ISR  MTO  doctrine— continual  refinement  of 
the  target  until  collection— is  not  effectively  practiced  under  traditional 
ISR  doctrine.  During  Operation  Moshtarak,  the  MOC  could  interface 
directly  with  supported  units  for  pre-mission  planning  as  well  as  dur¬ 
ing  execution  to  refine  targeting  without  HHQ_  validation— a  significant 
benefit.  Mentioned  previously,  many  ground  operations  emerge  after 
the  tasking  of  theater-level  ISR  assets.  Under  the  traditional  tasking 
method,  a  painstaking  “dynamic  targeting”  process  of  collection  opera¬ 
tions  management  kicks  off  to  cover  emerging  requirements,  a  process 
that  very  often  exceeds  30  minutes  to  add  a  single  target  to  a  collection 
deck.  One  must  then  multiply  this  process  by  the  dozens  of  battalions 
and  brigades  as  well  as  the  regional  commands  that  currently  operate 
in  Afghanistan.  Although  excessively  long  deliberations  do  not  always 
occur,  timeliness  and  relevance  are  lost  when  no  fewer  than  four  levels 
of  command  become  involved  in  approving  individual  requirements 
for  literally  dozens  of  ISR  assets.  Instead  of  multiple  HHQs  standing 
between  the  supported  unit  and  supporting  asset,  during  ISR  MTOs, 
the  supported  unit  conveys  target  changes  directly  to  the  ISR  fusion 
lead  or  other  supporting  assets  for  immediate  collection. 

ISR  MTOs  offer  collection  platforms  flexibility  to  develop  ISR  collec¬ 
tion  plans  that  sometimes  are  not  finalized  until  minutes  before  take¬ 
off  or  even  during  mission  execution.  This  method  of  tasking  ensures 
collection  of  the  most  relevant  requirements  based  on  a  rapidly  shift¬ 
ing  battlespace;  the  U-2  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  process. 

The  DCGS  has  responsibility  for  mission  planning  for  many  ISR  assets, 
including  the  U-2.  DCGS  mission  planning  cells  coordinate  directly 
with  the  fusion  lead  and  supported  units  to  see  that  requirements  have 
the  most  relevance  to  ground  units  prior  to  execution.  With  the  ISR 
MTO,  when  a  supported  unit  needs  to  change  its  collection  deck,  the 
unit  simply  contacts  the  ISR  fusion  lead  directly,  and  either  the  plan- 
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ning  cells  or  MOCs  responsible  for  current  operations  make  the 
change  within  minutes. 

During  Moshtarak,  the  U-2's  multidiscipline  intelligence-collection 
capabilities  made  it  a  commodity  widely  sought  after.  For  instance,  the 
U-2  received  a  tasking  to  support  a  major  convoy  movement  from  cen¬ 
tral  to  northern  Helmand  Province.  Prior  to  takeoff,  the  supported 
ground  unit,  the  I  MEF,  gave  the  DCGS  the  planned  route.  Beginning 
its  trek  before  the  U-2  arrived  on  station,  the  convoy  hit  several  IEDs 
en  route;  consequently,  the  U-2's  collection  targets  were  completely 
changed  in  a  matter  of  minutes  to  accommodate  a  new  route  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  convoy  commander  via  radio  and  mIRC.31  Traditional 
tasking  of  the  U-2  probably  would  have  resulted  in  missing  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  aid  the  altered  convoy  route.  Again,  the  ISR  MTO  outperforms 
standard  collection  practices  by  providing  just-in-time  intelligence. 
Joint  doctrine  should  reflect  developing  MTO  tactics,  techniques,  and 
procedures,  thereby  guaranteeing  that  coalition  forces  do  not  use  tern- 
plated  collections  that  might  diminish  in  relevance  by  collection  time, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  traditional  tasking  method.  Though  important 
during  irregular  warfare,  this  flexibility  can  prove  just  as  significant 
during  major  conventional  operations,  discussed  below.  But  ISR  and 
supported  war-fighting  echelons  enjoy  the  greatest  of  benefits— decen¬ 
tralized  execution— since  assets  carry  out  a  mission  instead  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  tasking. 

The  third  and  final  major  advantage  of  MTO  tasking  involves  tasking 
by  command  intent  instead  of  against  individual,  prioritized  targets.  To 
paraphrase  Gen  George  S.  Patton,  when  senior  leaders  convey  their  in¬ 
tent  to  subordinates,  the  latter  demonstrate  the  best  execution  tech¬ 
niques  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  those  leaders.32  Traditional  tasking  en¬ 
courages  supported  units  to  assume  a  fly-the-black-line  attitude  towards 
the  CFACC's  assets  because  the  latter  cannot  deviate  from  previously 
established  collection  decks  without  approval  from  multiple  levels  of 
command,  as  previously  discussed.  To  illustrate  the  unresponsiveness 
of  this  situation,  consider  a  mission  to  identify  the  beddown  location 
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of  a  high-value  individual— where  a  significant  enemy  commander  ex¬ 
ercises  command  and  control.  The  supported  unit  supplies  the  target 
72  hours  in  advance,  allowing  for  HHQ_  validation.  During  the  mission, 
a  human-intelligence  report  indicates  a  change  in  the  location,  but  the 
ISR  platform,  the  U-2,  requires  30  minutes  to  alter  the  collection  plan, 
resulting  in  an  unsupported  dynamic  requirement  since  the  aircraft 
has  only  30  minutes  of  on-station  time  remaining.  If,  however,  the  sup¬ 
ported  unit  and  ISR  operators  know  that  their  mission  is  to  identify  the 
high-value  individual’s  beddown  location,  the  MTO  facilitates  a  rapid 
change  to  the  collection  scheme  of  maneuver.  Essentially,  the  order 
accommodates  the  new  target  to  realize  the  senior  leader's  intent  as 
opposed  to  doggedly  following  an  outdated  tasking  that  may  be  irrele¬ 
vant  by  the  time  collection  occurs— if  it  occurs  at  all. 

Thsked  ISR  MTOs  need  “purpose  and  justification,”  a  short  narrative 
by  the  subordinate  unit  explaining  to  the  higher-echelon  commander 
and  staff  how  the  unit  plans  to  use  allocated  ISR  assets  in  support  of 
HHQjs  command  intent.  No  longer  must  such  units  justify  individual 
requirements  to  HHQs;  rather,  lower  echelons  must  make  the  case 
that  their  ISR  operations  fulfill  the  headquarters'  priorities  and  that 
they  must  have  assets  for  certain  periods  of  time  to  fulfill  the  intent  of 
collection  in  pursuit  of  established  priorities.  This  means  that  some 
units  that  normally  have  a  few  requirements  on  a  collection  deck  may 
not  see  them  collected  because  an  ISR  asset  is  devoted  to  a  unit  (e.g.,  a 
battalion,  brigade,  or  division)  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  The  MTO 
tasking  method,  though,  will  meet  the  HHQ_  commander's  intent,  at¬ 
taining  greater  clarity  regarding  priority  target  sets. 

For  instance,  during  Moshtarak,  the  I  MEF  had  access  to  several  ISR 
assets  to  carry  out  the  ISAF  commander's  priority  of  seizing  central 
Helmand  from  insurgent  elements  and  securing  it.  Assets  were  allo¬ 
cated  for  extended  periods  of  time  (weeks  and  months)  to  make  sure 
that  the  I  MEF  could  develop  target  sets  as  opposed  to  collecting  on  in¬ 
dividual  requirements  whenever  an  individual  target  attained  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  priority.  Allocated  ISR  assets  moved  when  the  tactical 
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ground  commander  needed  them  to  move  with  assistance  from  the 
ISR  fusion  lead  at  the  DCGS.  The  I  MEF  articulated  changes  in  collec¬ 
tion  priorities,  according  to  command  intent,  to  the  fusion  lead,  who 
advised,  assisted,  and  tasked  ISR  assets  with  a  shared  understanding  of 
command  priorities.  Under  normal  tasking  guidelines,  the  calculus  of 
target  deliberation  and  operational  constraint  would  occur  at  the  IJC 
and  combined  air  and  space  operations  center.  Instead,  the  ISR  MTO 
relies  on  the  individuals  most  attuned  to  the  dynamic  environment— 
the  forward  war  fighters— to  coordinate  and  execute  ISR  operations. 

ISR  MTOs  thus  give  supported  units  and  ISR  operators  the  minimum 
guidance  necessary  to  fulfill  the  mission  as  opposed  to  a  list  of  pre¬ 
approved  targets  that  may  become  invalid  by  the  time  of  flight. 


Conclusion:  Push  the  ISR  Planning  Envelope 

Undoubtedly,  the  ISR  Task  Force  established  by  Secretary  Gates  ful¬ 
filled  its  explicit  charge  of  fielding  ISR  resources  on  the  battlefield 
"now”;  however,  we  must  still  address  the  implied  task  of  fostering  ef¬ 
fective  ISR  tasking.  By  constricting  timely  and  relevant  ISR  operations, 
the  traditional  method  does  not  adequately  consider  the  dynamic  op¬ 
erating  environment.  The  ISR  MTO  offers  the  CFACC  and  greater  joint 
community  a  qualitative  as  opposed  to  quantitative  solution.  Further¬ 
more,  it  provides  just-in-time  intelligence  that  follows  command  intent 
instead  of  emphasizing  laborious  timelines  with  overcentralized  ISR 
targeting.  HHQ_  commanders  must  give  their  subordinate  ISR  operators 
and  planners  the  flexibility  to  execute  the  ISR  mission  in  the  context  of 
their  objectives— something  that  only  a  meaningful  change  in  the  task¬ 
ing  of  ISR  can  bring  about.  Such  a  doctrinal  modification  will  promul¬ 
gate  fully  trained  ISR  operators  and  collection  managers  who  can  inte¬ 
grate  ISR  at  the  focal  point  of  operations.  ISR  MTOs  rely  on  trust  and 
training;  joint  leaders  must  trust  not  only  their  people  but  also  their 
training.  Moreover,  these  orders  challenge  intelligence  professionals  to 
think,  anticipate,  and  respond  quickly  to  fluctuations  on  the  battle- 
held,  making  our  assets  more  agile. 
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Although  this  article  has  emphasized  irregular  warfare,  we  cannot 
discount  application  of  the  ISR  MTO  to  major  theater  warfare.  Con¬ 
sider,  for  example,  a  nonpermissive  ISR  environment  where  mobile 
surface-to-air-missile  systems  complicate  preplanned  collection  re¬ 
quirements.  Alternatively,  commanders  or  ISR  planners  can  appoint 
an  ISR  tactical  coordinator  to  work  with  kinetic  or  nonkinetic  package 
commanders  to  apply  ISR  flexibly  to  a  tactical  problem  rather  than 
tasking  ISR  assets  against  specific  targets.  The  commander's  intent 
may  be  as  simple  as  supporting  the  force-package  commander  in  gain¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  air  superiority.  From  that  ISR  MTO  commander's 
intent,  the  ISR  tactical  coordinator  can  flexibly  apply  all  ISR  assets 
against  requirements  that  will  dynamically  lead  to  fulfilling  the  com¬ 
mander's  intent. 

Granted,  the  ISR  MTO  offers  timely  and  relevant  ISR  collection  to 
supported  units,  but  we  should  not  consider  it  a  one-size-fits-all  tasking 
method— the  pitfall  of  traditional  tasking.  The  spectrum  of  conflict 
ranges  from  the  relatively  benign  to  the  dynamic,  with  requirements 
that  change  hourly.  On  the  one  hand,  traditional  ISR  tasking  ade¬ 
quately  addresses  relatively  stable  areas  of  operation,  allowing  a  com¬ 
mander  to  maximize  the  coverage  of  large  areas.  On  the  other  hand, 
ISR  MTOs  are  more  appropriate  and  have  proven  successful  in  allow¬ 
ing  dynamic  missions  to  meet  more  narrowly  defined  goals  with  re¬ 
quirements  that  vary  constantly.  HHQ_  commanders  must  have  a  set  of 
ISR  tasking  tools  that  allow  mission-specific  collection,  and  ISR  MTOs, 
rooted  in  doctrine,  should  be  a  part  of  that  tool  set. 

Dennis  Drew  and  Donald  Snow  write  that  "military  doctrine  is  what 
we  believe  about  the  best  way  to  conduct  military  affairs.''33  The  ISR 
MTO— specifically,  ISR  collection— is  a  part  of  that  process.  This  mis¬ 
sion  type  order  represents  a  proven  tasking  method,  already  part  of 
tasking  procedures  for  three  of  the  six  geographic  unified  commands. 
Further,  it  supports  foundational  doctrine  statements  outlined  in  Air 
Force  Doctrine  Document  1,  Air  Force  Basic  Doctrine ,  Organization,  and 
Command.34  Although  a  part  of  Air  Force  basic  doctrine,  MTOs  must 
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still  become  part  of  joint  doctrine  to  ensure  the  widest  understanding 
and  application  across  the  joint  community— thus  the  call  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  joint  community,  specifically  the  ISR  Tksk  Force,  to  address 
the  issue  of  the  optimal  application  of  ISR.  Ultimately,  a  doctrinal  shift 
in  ISR  tasking  will  afford  the  joint  community  a  tailored  ISR  solution 
that  embodies  timeliness  and  relevance  in  dynamic  environs.  © 
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How  to  Move  to  Mission  Command 

LTC  Paul  Darling,  Alaska  Army  National  Guard 


In  December  2006,  the  US  Army  and  US  Marine  Corps  jointly  pub¬ 
lished  Field  Manual  (FM)  3-24  /  Marine  Corps  Warfighting  Publica¬ 
tion  (MCWP)  3.33.5,  Counterinsurgency ,  to  much  fanfare  and  inter¬ 
est  from  both  the  civilian  media  and  military  circles.1  The  colead 
writers  of  this  manual,  Gen  David  H.  Petraeus,  USA,  retired,  and  Gen 
James  N.  Mattis,  have  both  enjoyed  professional  success  and  favorable 
public  notices  for  their  efforts.  In  April  2009,  FM  3-24.2,  Tactics  in 
Counterinsurgency ,  appeared,  defining  in  more  detail  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  originally  espoused  in  FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33. 5. 2  In  October 
2009,  the  Joint  Staff  followed  with  Joint  Publication  (JP)  3-24,  Counter¬ 
insurgency  Operations,  which  reiterates  many  of  the  basic  counter¬ 
insurgency  (COIN)  principles  found  in  the  initial  US  Army/US  Marine 
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Corps  document.3  It  makes  several  subtle  but  important  changes,  how¬ 
ever,  while  ignoring  others  made  in  FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  as  well  as 
FM  3-24.2,  thus  actively  undermining  the  entire  joint  effort  within 
COIN  operations.  Apparently,  JP  3-24  did  this  to  reinforce  service  com¬ 
ponent  tenets  that  do  not  work  in  guerilla /low  intensity  conflicts,  as 
verified  by  the  historical  record  and  research  and  as  addressed  by  FM 
3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  as  well  as  FM  3-24.2.  Specifically,  in  the  realms  of 
targeting,  air  support,  and  command  relationships,  there  remains  a 
distinct  lack  of  coherence  in  the  joint  understanding  of  COIN— and  the 
blame  for  that  deficiency  lies  in  the  joint  publications.  These  disparities 
reveal  a  fundamental  flaw  in  the  review  process  for  joint  publications 
that  must  be  addressed  immediately  for  the  sake  of  the  mission  in  Op¬ 
eration  Enduring  Freedom  and  elsewhere,  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
men  and  women  engaged  in  combat  operations  today. 


The  Doctrine 

Command  and  control  for  COIN,  as  identified  in  FM  3-24/MCWP 
3-33.5,  focus  on  mission  command,  which  "is  ideally  suited  to  the  mo¬ 
saic  nature  of  COIN  operations.  Local  commanders  have  the  best 
grasp  of  their  situations.  Under  mission  command,  they  are  given  ac¬ 
cess  to  or  control  of  the  resouces  needed.  .  .  .  Thus,  effective  COIN  op¬ 
erations  are  decentralized,  and  higher  commanders  owe  it  to  their  sub¬ 
ordinates  to  push  as  many  capabilities  as  possible  down  to  their  level.”4 
FM  3-24.2  further  identifies  the  application  of  this  principle:  "Once  a 
BCT  [brigade  combat  team]  is  given  an  AO  [area  of  operations],  they, 
along  with  the  Host  Nation,  should  be  the  controlling  headquarters  for 
all  other  elements  in  their  AO.  This  should  include  the  temporary  at¬ 
tachment  for  control,  if  not  command,  of  any  element  that  is  physi¬ 
cally  within  their  AO.”5  As  applied  in  combat  operations,  this  decen¬ 
tralized  mode  of  command,  control,  and  execution  is  tasked  as  such: 
"Each  subordinate  element  is  tasked  to  find,  fix,  finish,  and  exploit  all 
enemy  forces  in  their  area  within  their  capabilities.”6  FM  3-24/MCWP 
3-33.5  and  FM  3-24.2  repeat  the  theme  of  decentralized  control,  but  the 
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joint  publication  on  the  same  subject  fails  to  mention  this  concept,  ad¬ 
dressing  execution  as  the  only  decentralized  aspect:  “Successful  COIN 
is  normally  conducted  with  decentralized  execution  based  upon  cen¬ 
tralized  vision  and  orders.”7 

Unique  to  the  joint  publication,  the  phrase  “centralized  vision  and 
orders”  is  found  nowhere  in  either  FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  or  FM  3-24.2, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  preference  for  mission  command.  Furthermore, 
the  phrasing  in  JP  3-24  has  changed  to  match  Air  Force  doctrine's  first 
tenet  of  airpower  (limiting  all  decentralized  actions  to  execution  alone 
and  mandating  centralized  control):  “The  mosaic  nature  of  COIN  is 
ideally  suited  to  decentralized  execution.”8  This  apparent  desire  to 
have  joint  doctrine  match  Air  Force  doctrine  often  stretches  to  extremes. 
According  to  JP  3-03,  Joint  Interdiction,  “Marine  aviation's  philosophy  is 
one  of  centralized  control  and  decentralized  execution.”9  Compare  this 
to  the  statement  in  MCWP  3-2,  Aviation  Operations : 

Central  to  the  concept  of  employment  for  the  ACE  [aviation  combat  ele¬ 
ment]  is  the  philosophy  of  centralized  command  and  decentralized  con¬ 
trol.  .  .  .  The  ACE  commander  also  wants  to  optimize  the  flexibility,  versa¬ 
tility,  and  responsiveness  of  aviation  by  allowing  control  of  assets  to  be 
conducted  by  subordinate  agencies.  These  subordinate  agencies  are  both 
responsive  to  the  commander  and  in  touch  with  the  changing  dynamics 
of  the  battle  (i.e.,  decentralized  control.)10 

This  concept  of  centralized  control  and  decentralized  execution  is 
enshrined  within  the  Air  Force's  doctrine  and  philosophy,  which  in¬ 
sist  that  “centralized  control  is  commanding  airpower  and  should  be 
accomplished  by  an  Airman  at  the  air  component  commander  level 
who  maintains  abroad  focus  on  the  JFC's  [joint  force  commander's] 
objectives  to  direct,  integrate,  prioritize,  plan,  coordinate,  and  assess 
the  use  of  air,  space,  and  cyberspace  assets  in  any  contingency  across 
the  range  of  operations.”11  This  concept  is  at  direct  odds  with  that  of 
mission  command  developed  by  what  one  should  nominally  consider 
the  supported  services  within  a  COIN:  the  ground  components.  Mis¬ 
representations  aside,  Marine  Corps  doctrine  embraces  the  concept 
of  mission  command,  as  does  the  Army's  doctrine  of  close  combat  at- 
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tack  (CCA),  demonstrated  by  decentralized  command,  control,  and 
execution  acting  as  an  integrated  unit  in  support  of  a  subordinate  ma¬ 
neuver  element.12 

The  confused  nature  of  the  preferred  command  and  control  relation¬ 
ship  evidenced  here  is  but  one  of  several  conflicts  between  the  ground 
component  and  joint  doctrine— and  this  is  no  longer  merely  an  intra¬ 
service  consideration.  A  white  paper  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  dated  3  April  2012  highlights  the  joint  deficiencies  inso¬ 
far  as  it  mandates  the  incorporation  of  mission  command  into  Joint 
Force  2020:  "The  basic  principles  of  mission  command— commander's 
intent,  mission  type  orders  and  decentralized  execution— are  not  new 
concepts.  They  are  a  part  of  current  joint  and  service  doctrine.  But  this 
is  not  enough.”13 


Targeting  in  Counterinsurgency 

FM  3-24.2  addresses  the  modes  of  targeting  across  the  seven  COIN 
lines  of  effort.  The  COIN  targeting  cycle  includes  four  processes:  de¬ 
cide,  detect,  deliver,  and  assess.14  The  air  tasking  order  forces  these 
processes  into  a  96-hour  targeting  cycle,  but  the  nature  of  COIN  opera¬ 
tions  most  often  renders  this  timeline  too  long  for  utilizing  effective 
air  support.15  The  cycle  for  targeting  addressed  in  FM  3-24.2  obviously 
conflicts  with  the  joint  procedure  highlighted  in  JP  3-24,  which  models 
the  six-step  joint  targeting  cycle  in  JP  3-60,  Joint  Targeting ,16  Within  the 
joint  targeting  concept,  the  dynamic  targeting  steps  incorporated  into 
step  five  of  mission  planning  and  execution  further  complicate  mat¬ 
ters.  Here  the  six  steps  include  hnd,  fix,  track,  target,  engage,  and  as¬ 
sess.17  JP  3-60  dehnes  the  "fix”  portion  as  follows:  "The  fix  step  of  dy¬ 
namic  targeting  includes  actions  to  determine  the  location  (fix)  of  the 
potential  target.”18 

Compare  this  to  FM  3-24. 2’s  description  of  strike  operations  as  the 
mission  to  "hnd,  fix  and  finish  insurgent  forces.”19  The  plain  reading  of 
"hnd”  seems  to  equate  to  JP  3-60's  notion  of  “fix.”  Both  the  Army  and 
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FM  3-24.2  appear  to  use  the  same  definition  of  the  term  fix:  “A  tactical 
mission  task  where  a  commander  prevents  the  enemy  from  moving 
any  part  of  his  force  from  a  specific  location  for  a  specific  period  to 
[sic]  of  time.”20 

JP  1-02,  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated 
Tbrms,  misses  the  opportunity  to  rectify  the  conflict  by  failing  to  define 
the  term  fix. 21  JP  3-24  addresses  targeting  in  COIN  in  less  than  one 
page,  reiterates  some  basic  phrases  without  specificity,  and  quickly 
references  JP  3-60. 22  FM  3-24.2,  however,  dedicates  a  section  to  target¬ 
ing  in  COIN,  again  involving  a  different  process  than  that  defined  in 
JP  3-60,  which  fails  to  mention  COIN  or  irregular  warfare  at  all.  By 
only  cross-referencing  major  combat  operations  (MCO),  JP  3-60  ne¬ 
glects  the  development  of  COIN-specihc  doctrine,  thus  revealing  a  su¬ 
prising  lack  of  intellectual  honesty.  Joint  publications  are  not  known 
for  nebulous,  vague  descriptions  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  JFC  or 
his  or  her  staff— witness  the  275  pages  of  infinitesimal  detail  in  JP 
3-09.3,  Close  Air  Support.  FM  3-24.2  offers  a  sound  targeting  cycle  de¬ 
signed  for  COIN  that  is  neglected  in  order  to  embrace  the  MCO-centric 
JP  3-60.  This  situation  results  in  the  ground  tactical  commander's  uti¬ 
lizing  doctrine  developed  by  the  land  component  but  remaining  de¬ 
pendent  upon  conflicting  doctrine  for  fixed-wing  air  support.  The  tac¬ 
tical  air  control  party  utilizes  the  joint/  Air  Force  doctrine,  so  Army 
brigade  or  battalion  headquarters  must  use  different  processes  again, 
with  different  command  and  control  philosophies  and,  consequently, 
conflicting  doctrinal  foundations.  Taken  in  this  context,  Gen  Stanley 
McChrystal's  tactical  directive  limiting  the  use  of  fixed-wing  air  sup¬ 
port  in  Afghanistan  was  a  tactical  and  strategic  necessity.23 


Close  Air  Support  in  Counterinsurgency 

The  most  obvious  problem  created  by  this  doctrinal  morass  occurs 
where  the  air  and  land  components  meet  most  closely:  close  air  sup¬ 
port  (CAS).  Regardless  of  its  length,  JP  3-09.3,  the  publication  on  CAS, 
offers  suprisingly  little  on  doctrinal  foundations,  leaving  the  war 
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fighter  to  study  the  Air  Force's  counterland  doctrine— Air  Force  Doc¬ 
trine  Document  (AFDD)  3-03,  Counterland  Operations— which  encom¬ 
passes  both  CAS  and  air  interdiction  and  remains  vital  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  concepts  underlying  current  joint  doctrine.  Ironically, 
fix  as  a  doctrinal  term  makes  another  appearance,  this  time  in  concur¬ 
rence  with  the  Army's  doctrine  and  definition.24 

AFDD  3-03  establishes  several  concepts,  such  as  the  need  for  terminal 
control.  Of  the  document's  100  or  so  pages,  only  one  paragraph  identi¬ 
fies  the  possibility  of  CAS  not  supported  by  the  joint  terminal  attack 
controller  (JTAC)  and  its  emergency  nature.25  Because  the  JTAC  is  a 
company-level  asset  for  the  majority  of  maneuver  elements,  however, 
we  can  often  assume  that  no  JTAC  support  will  be  available  during 
typical  COIN  operations,  which  often  occur  at  the  platoon  or  squad 
level.26  The  Air  Force  declares  that,  by  dehnition,  CAS  "is  the  only  way 
to  get  air  support  against  enemy  targets  in  close  proximity  to  friendly 
forces,”  a  false  statement  since  the  Army's  CCA  provides  equal,  if  not 
superior,  air  support  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy.27 

CCA  doctrine  integrates  airframes  and  pilots  as  integral  members  of 
the  combined-arms  maneuver  team.  It  rehects  the  integration  of  many 
different  branches  and  capabilities  customized  to  the  mission  at  hand 
and  can  support  periods  as  long  as  a  year  or  as  short  as  a  few  hours. 
The  taskable  aircraft  can  conduct  independent  operations  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  aircrews  within  the  framework  of  the  operation  or  as  di¬ 
rected  within  the  fight  by  the  senior  ground  commander.  In  the  con¬ 
text  of  COIN  /  guerilla  warfare,  they  usually  make  their  greatest 
contribution  as  the  eyes  of  the  ground  forces,  leveraging  their  aerial 
perspective.  Within  COIN,  the  ground  commander  may  not  wish  to 
employ  aerial-delivered  ordnance  against  identihed  targets  due  to  ca¬ 
sualty  concerns.  Rather,  Army  aviators  will  direct  and  order  ground 
forces  towards  possible  threats,  remaining  capable  of  ordnance  deliv¬ 
ery  in  support  as  required.  Although  precision  munitions  have  done 
much  to  mitigate  collateral  damage,  the  individual  riheman  bring  a 
single  shot  remains  our  most  precise  capability  on  the  battlefield  and 
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provides  the  commensurate  information  operation  advantages  of  such 
precision.  Formal  CAS,  designed  to  maximize  survivability  against  an 
integrated  tactical  air  defense  threat,  cannot  supply  this  flexibility. 
Conversely,  CCA  employed  against  a  mature  air  defense  threat  would 
be  prohibitively  risk  laden.  There  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  both. 

The  author  utilized  CCA  from  AH-64Ds  numerous  times  in  Afghani¬ 
stan  at  ranges  as  close  as  five  meters  and  felt  that  this  type  of  attack, 
with  its  decentralized  control,  habitual  relationship,  and  common  doc¬ 
trinal  language,  served  as  a  better  form  of  air  support  in  the  small-war 
environment.  AFDD  3-03  assumes  a  linear  battlefield,  developing  its 
doctrine  accordingly.28  Its  opening  section  of  “Foundational  Doctrine 
Statements”  specifically  notes  that  "the  success  of  both  offensive  and 
defensive  CAS  operations  in  contiguous,  linear  warfare  may  depend  on 
massing  effects  at  decisive  points— not  diluting  them  across  the  entire 
battlefield.”29  Historically,  this  statement  in  nearly  all  instances  is  cor¬ 
rect.  However,  it  implies  that  the  converse  situation  would  call  for  the 
opposite  effect,  but  the  "Foundational  Doctrine  Statements”  fail  to 
mention  combat  that  isn't  "contiguous"  and  "linear”  so  the  implication 
remains  only  that— an  implication,  unincorporated  into  Air  Force  and 
joint  doctrine.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  this  noncontiguous,  nonlinear 
form  of  warfare  has  dominated  since  World  War  II,  perhaps  it  should 
find  its  way  into  that  doctrine. 

AFDD  3-03  holds  close  the  concept  of  centralized  control,  wishing 
away  the  flexibility  desired  by  ground  components  by  defining  the 
preferred  tactics  for  ground  commanders:  "A  deliberate  attack  occurs 
when  adequate  time  for  planning  and  coordination  exists;  this  is  the 
preferred  mode  of  ground  advance.”30  The  source  of  this  proclama¬ 
tion  remains  a  mystery  since  neither  FM  3-90,  Tactics  (July  2001), 
nor  JP  3-0,  Joint  Operations  (11  August  2011),  includes  it.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  declaration  does  justify  what  appears  to  be  a  predetermined 
service  bias.  From  a  maneuver  commander's  perspective,  deliberate 
attack— designed  for  use  against  a  prepared  enemy— is  probably  the 
least  preferable.  Pursuit  and  exploitation  arguably  provide  maximum 
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opportunity  at  minimum  risk.  Forces  can  conduct  these  operations, 
though,  only  in  a  decentralized  manner;  thus,  regardless  of  the  inher¬ 
ent  maneuver  advantage,  one  must  apparently  subordinate  these  con¬ 
cepts  to  the  sanctity  of  the  air  tasking  order.  In  yet  another  example, 
even  the  term  close  proximity  ties  into  the  obvious  service  bias,  de¬ 
fined  by  AFDD  3-03  as  “the  distance  within  which  some  form  of  ter¬ 
minal  attack  control  is  required.”31 


The  History 

Overall,  AFDD  3-03  is  an  extremely  well  developed  explanation  of 
Air  Force  doctrine.  As  doctrine  designed  around  the  concept  of  joint 
operations  or  support  of  the  land  component  in  COIN,  however,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  conflict  with  both  FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  and  FM  3-24.2  in 
terms  of  tenets  and  concepts.  The  various  disagreements  between 
these  doctrines  mostly  deal  with  the  concept  of  control  and  who 
should  wield  it— the  combatant  commander's  staff  and  the  air  and 
space  operations  center  assigned  to  it  or  the  supported  ground  ele¬ 
ments.  Determining  the  preferred  direction  requires  a  brief  historical 
analysis  of  air  support  in  COIN.  Depressingly,  today's  debate  echoes  a 
common  refrain  dating  back  to  World  War  II,  and  the  body  of  pub¬ 
lished  work  on  the  repeated  failures  of  US  CAS  doctrine  is  shocking  in 
its  depth. 

In  Korea  the  failure  of  doctrine  was  such  that  Col  George  Reinhardt 
of  the  US  Army  proposed  that  the  Navy  take  on  the  mission  of  all  CAS 
"Tac  Air”  for  both  ground  components.  He  realized  that  the  use  of 
“penny  packets,”  instantly  available  to  the  ground  commander  and  un¬ 
der  his  control,  represented  the  preferred  method  of  CAS.  Gen  Douglas 
MacArthur's  exclusion  of  Air  Force  assets  at  the  Inchon  landings  tends 
to  support  the  notion  that  the  least  useful  branch  of  service  was  the 
same  one  identified  by  Colonel  Reinhardt.32  Existing  Marine  Corps 
CAS  doctrine,  based  upon  principles  that  considered  CAS  an  extension 
of  and  integrated  with  the  ground  commander's  forces  and  available  as 
the  ground  commander  saw  fit,  reinforced  this  lesson  learned.33 
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The  RAND  Corporation  undertook  an  analysis  of  the  application  of 
CAS  in  COIN  in  1964,  seeking  to  identify  the  best  lessons  of  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines,  Algeria,  Burma,  and  other  conflicts.  It  noted  the  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  use  of  helicopter  or  aircraft  command  posts  serving 
forward  ground  commanders  in  combat  situations.34  Vietnam  saw  a 
vast  increase  in  the  publication  of  analyses  of  the  optimal  method  of 
air  support  in  COIN.  There,  such  concepts  as  colocated  and  decentral¬ 
ized  command  were  considered  optimal,  which  directly  led  to  the  colo¬ 
cated  Army  aviation  task  forces  seen  today  throughout  Afghanistan.35 
Although  joint  CAS  procedures  are  clearly  identified  as  a  highly  de¬ 
tailed  process,  rotary-wing  pilots  were  discovering  that  simple,  decen¬ 
tralized  procedures  were  both  safe  and  highly  effective  in  COIN  when 
conducted  by  units  habitually  operating  together.36  By  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  even  the  masses  of  aircraft  employed  did  not  ameliorate 
the  conflicts  occurring  with  Air  Force  support  to  the  Army  in  COIN 
CAS,  as  highlighted  in  the  interestingly  titled  article  "Close  Air  Sup¬ 
port:  Sixty  Years  of  Unresolved  Problems,”  published  in  1970. 37  RAND 
bookended  the  Vietnam  War  in  1971  with  yet  another  exhaustive  study 
which,  unsurprisingly,  concluded  that  the  foremost  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Army  and  Air  Force  dealt  with  command  and  control  rela¬ 
tionships.38  Predictably,  the  Army  desired  decentralized  control,  and 
the  Air  Force  mandated  centralized  control. 

Concurrent  with  American  involvement  in  Vietnam,  Rhodesian 
forces  were  developing  their  own  COIN  doctrine,  which  saw  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  air  roles  in  support  of  the  ground  commander.39  Under  Rho¬ 
desian  doctrine,  air  support  had  five  separate  subtasks,  including  CAS. 
The  Rhodesian  definition  of  CAS  mirrored  the  American,  but  the  doc¬ 
trine  then  expanded  and  developed  concepts  such  as  immediate  air 
support,  indirect  air  support,  preplanned  air  support,  and  tactical  air 
support.  Immediate  air  support,  an  entirely  different  support  concept 
than  CAS,  was  "designed  to  meet  the  specific  requests  which  arise  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  battle  and  cannot  be  planned  in  advance.”40 
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Aside  from  our  own  forces'  experience  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 
which  sees  the  same  arguments  and  proposed  solutions  replayed,  one 
of  the  best  ongoing  debates  involves  the  Israel  Defense  Forces'  (IDF) 
experience  in  Lebanon  in  2006  and  in  Gaza  in  2009. 41  Israel  entered 
the  2006  campaign  with  a  fighter  pilot  as  chief  of  staff  of  all  combat 
forces  and  a  doctrine  firmly  rooted  in  effects-based  operations,  largely 
drawn  from  current  US  Air  Force  and  Joint  Forces  Command  doc¬ 
trine.42  The  Lebanon  campaign— which  saw  airpower  (under  central¬ 
ized  command  and  control)  used  in  a  completely  disjointed  fashion 
during  a  halfhearted  and  largely  ignored  ground  campaign— ended  at 
best  in  a  tactical  draw  but  a  clear  strategic  and  political  defeat.43 

Based  upon  these  results,  Israel  completely  revamped  its  CAS  doc¬ 
trine  for  Operation  Cast  Lead  in  Gaza,  reverting  to  decentralizing  con¬ 
trol  down  to  the  maneuver-brigade  command  level  (called  practical 
control  by  the  IDF),  which  produced  much  greater  success  and  de¬ 
creased  both  friendly  and  civilian  casualties.  This  occurred  despite  the 
condensed,  urban  nature  of  the  campaign  in  Gaza  as  compared  to  that 
in  southern  Lebanon.44  This  adjustment  affected  not  only  CAS  but  also 
all  fires  and  targeting,  including  what  one  would  normally  call  inter¬ 
diction.45  The  Gaza  testbed  proved  so  successful  that  its  methods  are 
now  official  IDF  doctrine.  A  retired  Israeli  Air  Force  officer  and  Israeli 
defense  analyst  commented  that 

Cast  Lead  was  three  notches  above  Leb  II.  The  theater  was  saturated  with 
air  assets  available  to  the  lowest  ground  command  level.  Some  assets  at 
company  level.  Physical  meetings  between  aircrew  and  ground  forces  at 
the  lowest  levels.  Air  assets  involved  at  the  lowest  level  of  ground  fight¬ 
ing,  [unmanned  aerial  vehicles]  clearing  around  the  corner  at  urban  fight¬ 
ing,  Apaches  doing  enemy  suppression  for  company  commanders,  fast 
jets  even  clearing  the  terrain  [of  improvised  explosive  devices]  and  other 
ground  obstacles  prior  to  ground  movements.  Unprecedented.46 

Though  not  conclusive,  the  historical  analysis  is  illuminating.  US 
ground  forces  regularly  repeat  the  call  for  decentralized  control  of  CAS 
and  are  regularly  rebuffed  by  doctrinal  guardians  within  the  US  Air 
Force.  Other  countries  find  mechanisms  to  maximize  the  effectiveness 
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of  their  air  support  through  variations  in  doctrine  or  expansion  of 
available  options  to  meet  the  mission  requirements.  Envisioning  mul¬ 
tiple  forms  of  CAS  doctrine  (as  the  US  Army  has  done  with  CCA  and 
the  Rhodesians  with  their  five  forms  of  air  support)  or  delineating  the 
fact  that  there  are  times  for  both  centralized  and  decentralized  control, 
depending  on  the  circumstances,  would  constitute  simple  first  solu¬ 
tions.  There  is  an  art  to  warfare,  and  good-intentioned  people  can  dis¬ 
agree  for  all  the  right  reasons,  but  the  arguments  of  the  supported  unit 
should  carry  the  most  weight.  Within  COIN,  the  need  for  decentralized 
control  is  even  more  pronounced.  As  David  Galula  notes  in  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  “primacy  of  the  territorial  command,” 

The  counterinsurgent’s  armed  forces  have  to  fulfill  two  different  missions: 
to  break  the  military  power  of  the  insurgent  and  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  territory  in  each  area.  It  seems  natural  that  the  counterinsurgent's 
forces  should  be  organized  into  two  types  of  units,  the  mobile  ones  fight¬ 
ing  in  a  rather  conventional  fashion,  and  the  static  ones  staying  with  the 
population  in  order  to  protect  it  and  to  supplement  the  political  efforts. 

The  static  units  are  obviously  those  that  know  best  the  local  situation, 
the  population,  and  the  local  problems;  if  a  mistake  is  made,  they  are 
the  ones  who  will  bear  the  consequences.  It  follows  that  when  a  mobile 
unit  is  sent  to  operate  temporarily  in  an  area,  it  must  come  under  the 
territorial  command,  even  if  the  military  commander  of  the  area  is  the 
junior  officer.  In  the  same  way  as  the  US  ambassador  is  the  boss  of  every 
US  organization  operating  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  the 
territorial  commander  must  be  the  boss  of  all  military  forces  operating 
in  his  area.47 

A  JTAC  on  the  ground  does  not  meet  this  requirement.  The  de¬ 
mands  of  battle  can  change  instantaneously  from  that  of  close  fires;  to 
intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance;  to  interdiction;  to  pur¬ 
suit.  At  a  minimum,  all  forces  operating  in  support  of  the  mission 
commander  must  remain  under  the  tactical  control  of  that  senior 
ground  commander,  especially  in  the  confused  COIN  environment.  The 
idea  of  a  theater-level  air  and  space  operations  center  having  omni¬ 
potent  knowledge  over  an  area  as  vast  as  Afghanistan  is  questionable. 
Even  the  postage-stamp-sized  Gaza  (at  45  square  kilometers)  and  the 
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10  kilometer  sliver  of  southern  Lebanon  proved  too  large  for  such  a 
control  relationship. 


The  Way  Ahead 

This  problem  must  be  fixed  at  the  joint  level.  If  joint  doctrine  is 
written  to  justify  service  doctrine,  regardless  of  the  service,  then 
some  will  ignore  it  and  some  will  use  it,  defeating  the  whole  purpose. 
It  must  be  the  best  analysis  possible,  prepared  by  experts  and  senior 
leaders  of  all  the  branches  with  a  vested  interest.  That  FM  3-24/ 
MCWP  3-33.5  is  considered  the  defining  doctrine  and  JP  3-24  an  af¬ 
terthought  stands  as  an  indictment  of  the  entire  joint  publication  sys¬ 
tem  of  writing,  review,  and  approval.  The  author's  own  branch  of  ser¬ 
vice,  the  Army,  appears  derelict  in  treating  these  critical  tasks  so 
carelessly— even  to  the  point  of  mission  failure.  The  Marines,  too, 
should  not  have  let  such  a  glaring  misrepresentation  of  their  own 
aviation  doctrine  go  unchallenged  and  uncorrected. 

Specific  to  the  CAS  issue,  MCOs  and  COIN  are  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent  missions  and,  as  such,  require  completely  different  tactics, 
techniques,  and  procedures,  as  well  as  completely  different  doctrine. 
FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  was  not  a  stand-alone  document.  FM  3-24.2 
took  the  earlier  document's  theory  and  attempted  to  describe  the  tac¬ 
tical  application  for  ground  forces.  To  truly  adapt  to  what  was  un¬ 
questionably  the  predominant  form  of  warfare  in  the  past  60  years  and 
will  be  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the  Air  Force  must  make  a  similar 
effort.  The  decentralized  nature  of  effective  COIN  mandates  that  our 
most  mobile  and  critical  force  multiplier,  the  aircraft,  operate  and  be 
controlled  in  a  similarly  decentralized  manner  by  the  supported  ele¬ 
ment.  CAS  doctrine,  freed  from  trying  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
mass-hres-based  MCO  and  decentralized-maneuver-based  COIN,  can 
then  be  rebuilt,  thus  maximizing  the  revolution  in  combat  operations 
led  by  remotely  piloted  vehicles  and  precision-guided  munitions. 
Similarly,  the  Air  Force  can  free  interdiction,  currently  tasked  to 
shape  the  ground  battle,  to  expand  to  theater  deep  strike  and  concen- 
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trate  primarily  on  the  JFC's  operational  needs  as  they  expand  beyond 
mere  ground-battle  considerations.48 

This  is  not  to  say  that  during  COIN,  current  doctrine  would  not  re¬ 
main  preferable  in  certain  circumstances.  During  the  siege  at  Khe  Sahn, 
Vietnam,  Gen  William  Westmoreland  saw  fit  to  integrate  all  Marine 
fixed-wing  assets  under  a  single  air  component  commander  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  effective  use  of  airpower  against  a  massed  enemy.49  Certainly 
in  such  a  situation,  deliberate  planning  arising  from  our  current  doc¬ 
trine  remains  the  best  option  to  deconflict  great  numbers  of  aircraft 
operating  in  a  small  area.  Events  like  these,  however,  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  an  anomaly  during  most  COIN  campaigns.  We  simply  can’t  expect 
a  one-size-hts-all  doctrine  to  operate  throughout  the  spectrum  of  deci¬ 
sive  operations.  As  Gen  Martin  Dempsey,  the  current  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  observes,  "Our  fight  against  a  decentralized  enemy 
has  driven  home  the  necessity  to  decentralize  our  capabilities  and  dis¬ 
tribute  our  operations.”50 

Regardless  of  the  methodology  used  to  correct  our  current  failings, 
the  disconnect  between  doctrine  and  mission  leaves  the  latter  at  risk 
as  well  as  the  service  personnel  we  ask  to  accomplish  it.  If  the  un¬ 
wieldy  bureaucracy  that  the  joint  community  has  become  is  incapable 
of  properly  adjusting,  despite  the  apparent  best  efforts  of  the  current 
chairman,  then  we  must  find  interim  solutions  to  ensure  that  mission 
success  and  not  service  parochialism  stands  in  the  forefront  of  our 
thinking  and  actions.  The  best  first  step  would  eviscerate  the  64-year- 
old  Key  West  agreement,  based  upon  assumed  nuclear  combat  against 
a  Soviet  Union  now  20  years  absent.  Long-term  integration  of  a  doc¬ 
trine  joint  in  both  name  and  actuality  would  represent  the  optimal  and 
necessary  culmination.  Doing  so  would  help  incorporate  the  trust  re¬ 
quired  to  successfully  integrate  the  chairman's  vision  of  successful 
joint  operations  embracing  mission  command.51  O 
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Operation  Harmattan  and  Beyond 
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The  Air  Force  Association  is  planning  a  remarkable  panel  discus¬ 
sion— Close  Cooperation  among  Allies— as  part  of  its  National 
Convention  and  Air  and  Space  Conference  near  Washington,  DC, 
in  September.  The  association  has  invited  Gen  Denis  Mercier,  the  Armee 
de  fair  (French  air  force)  (FAF)  chief  of  staff,  and  Air  Chief  Marshal  Stephen 
Dalton,  the  Royal  Air  Force  (RAF)  chief  of  air  staff,  to  join  Gen  Mark 
Welsh,  the  new  US  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  on  stage.1  This  joint  invita¬ 
tion  is  in  step  with  the  US  Department  of  Defense’s  effort  known  as 
building  partnership  capacity.2  According  Building  Partnership  Capacity: 
QDR  Execution  Roadmap  (2006),  the  nation  cannot  attain  its  strategic 
objectives  without  a  unified  approach  among  capable  partners  at  home 
and  with  key  friends  and  allies  abroad.3  At  the  same  time,  the  French 
and  British  have  national  ambitions  that  drive  a  deeper  partnership 
with  each  other  and  closer  ties  with  the  United  States.  Within  this  geo- 
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political  backdrop,  the  three  chiefs  developed  their  vision  to  better  in¬ 
tegrate  the  three  air  forces.4  But  let  us  be  clear  from  the  start:  this  rap¬ 
prochement  is  not  a  matter  of  starry-eyed  idealism  or  naivete  but  of 
straightforward  pragmatism  fueled  by  austerity.  As  physicist  Ernest 
Rutherford,  a  Nobel  laureate,  once  said,  "We  haven't  the  money,  so 
we've  got  to  think."5  As  this  article  shows,  the  close  cooperation  among 
allies  during  the  Libya  operation  affirmed  this  new  "thinking.” 

The  article  has  a  twofold  purpose.  The  first,  in  essence,  is  pedagogic, 
presenting  what  the  FAF  brings  to  the  fight  through  the  lens  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  action  in  Libya,  code-named  Operation  Harmattan  by  the  French 
for  the  hot,  dry  winds  that  blow  through  the  Sahara  between  Novem¬ 
ber  and  March.  This  aim  is  essential  in  and  of  itself— as  American  Air¬ 
men  endeavor  to  build  dynamic  partnerships,  we  must  begin  by  know¬ 
ing  the  capabilities  of  individual  air  forces.  Second,  the  article  sets  the 
contextual  framework  for  the  chiefs'  initiative  to  "develop  an  increased 
level  of  interdependence”  among  the  three  air  forces  and  addresses 
how  Libya  serves  as  a  springboard  for  this  endeavor.6  It  is  neither  a 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  operation  in  Libya  nor  a  summary  of 
"lessons  learned.”  Moreover,  it  purposely  avoids  the  larger  strategic  de¬ 
bates  concerning  the  operation's  implications  for  the  future  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  alliance.  Rather,  the  article 
highlights  particular  contributions  of  the  FAF  with  regard  to  what  the 
operation  means  for  future  cooperation  among  the  three  air  forces.  It 
explains  why  Harmattan  was  an  important  milestone  for  the  FAF,  vali¬ 
dating  20  years  of  transformation  and  demonstrating  the  coherence 
and  capability  of  its  force.  By  design,  the  article  singles  out  the  French 
contribution  but  by  no  means  intends  to  minimize  that  of  the  14  other 
air  forces  and  joint  partners  that  participated. 

This  piece  is  both  timely  and  necessary.  Even  as  the  world  hails  the 
historic  elections  that  took  place  just  eight  months  after  the  fall  of 
Mu'ammar  Gadhah,  one  hnds  an  overwhelmingly  negative  slant  in  the 
US  press,  running  contrary  to  what  Vice  President  Joe  Biden  declared 
immediately  after  the  dictator's  capture:  “NATO  got  it  right.”7  "While 
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the  operation  has  revealed  strains  within  the  Alliance  and  foreshadows 
future  challenges,  the  Libyan  operation  is  a  great  success,”  agrees  Damon 
Wilson,  renowned  NATO  expert.8  However,  one  year  later,  in  2012,  the 
Washington  Post  declared  that  "NATO's  Lost  Lessons  from  Libya”  deal 
with  the  disputed  number  of  civilian  casualties  rather  than  the  success 
of  the  operation.9  "Libya  hardly  looks  like  a  success  story  right  now,” 
comments  international  relations  expert  Stephen  M.  Walt  after  the 
NATO  summit  in  Chicago.10  Meanwhile,  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
board  opines  that  the  operation  is  "one  more  reminder  that  Europe  is 
still  not  ready  for  prime  time.”11  Certainly,  Libya  displayed  alliance 
shortcomings,  but  coalition  members  can— and  should— be  proud  of 
what  they  achieved.  As  Gen  Norton  Schwartz  said  in  his  CSAF  Vector  2011 , 
"I  could  not  be  more  proud  of  you!”12  Similarly,  after  the  free  Libyan 
elections,  President  Obama  recently  emphasized  that  "the  United  States 
is  proud  of  the  role  that  we  played  in  supporting  the  Libyan  revolution 
and  protecting  the  Libyan  people.”13  As  this  discussion  points  out,  the 
FAF  is  equally  proud  of  its  effort  in  Operation  Harmattan. 

Toward  that  end,  the  article  first  examines  the  French  contribution, 
including  the  prelude  to  war,  the  national  air  campaigns,  the  ad  hoc 
coalition  effort  known  as  Operation  Odyssey  Dawn,  and  the  NATO-led 
Operation  Unified  Protector.  It  then  briefly  presents  the  four  French 
weapons  systems  employed  in  Libya:  the  Rafale  aircraft,  the  Armement 
Air-Sol  Modulaire  (AASM)  precision-guided  munition  (PGM),  the  Sys- 
teme  de  croisiere  conventionnel  autonome  a  longue  portee  (SCALP) 
air-launched  cruise  missile,  and  the  Harfang  remotely  piloted/ autono¬ 
mous  vehicle.  Finally,  the  article  explores  how  airmen  can  capitalize 
on  Libya  to  further  the  chiefs'  vision  of  "increased  operational  effec¬ 
tiveness  through  closer  collaboration.”14 


The  French  Contribution 

For  good  reasons,  American  Airmen  may  not  be  very  familiar  with 
the  particular  capabilities  of  the  FAF,  not  the  least  of  which  is  France's 
particular  relationship  vis-a-vis  NATO  since  1966.  The  lack  of  direct 
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interaction  with  the  French  over  many  decades  often  accompanies 
persistent  "legacy”  stereotypes:  the  French  are  "ungrateful”;  they  "would 
rather  surrender  than  fight”;  and  "we  can't  rely  on  the  French  .  .  .  they 
are  too  damned  independent.”15  However,  the  Air  Force  Association's 
Aaron  Church  recently  pointed  out  that  for  many  years,  France  has 
been  "in  the  fold”  as  one  of  the  largest  contributors  of  combat  troops 
to  NATO  operations  in  Kosovo  and  Afghanistan.16  He  notes  that  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  terrorist  attacks  of  11  September  2001  (9/11),  French 
president  Jacques  Chirac  fully  supported  the  US-led  operation  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  deploying  5,000  French  troops— a  force  second  only  to  Brit¬ 
ain's  among  allied  contributors.  Further,  during  Operation  Anaconda 
in  March  2002,  French  fighter  aircraft,  flying  from  Manas  Air  Base  in 
Kyrgyzstan,  and  the  French  aircraft  carrier  Charles  de  Gaulle  carried 
out  the  first  non-US  air  strikes  against  targets  in  Afghanistan.17  France 
remained  committed  (even  as  "Freedom  fries”  replaced  French  fries  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  cafeteria  in  protest  over  France's  lack  of 
support  in  Iraq),  maintaining  the  third-largest  contingent  of  combat 
troops  and  suffering  the  fourth-highest  number  of  deaths.18  France  has 
indeed  been  in  the  fold. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  rebel  movement  against  Gadhah  as 
part  of  the  "Arab  Spring,"  France  in  many  ways  led  the  Western  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  rebellion— in  part  to  recover  from  previous  missteps, 
particularly  in  neighboring  TLmisia.  France  was  the  first  country  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  new  rebel  government— the  Transitional  National  Council  — 
and  joined  Great  Britain  in  calling  for  military  intervention.  The  two 
countries  remained  in  lockstep  throughout  the  seven-month  operation, 
as  Amb.  Ivo  Daalder,  US  permanent  representative  to  NATO,  noted  in 
his  remarks  to  the  press  after  the  capture  of  Gadhah.  Highlighting  the 
assistance  of  other  NATO  nations  and  allied  partners,  he  remarked,  “Of 
course  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  did  an  extraordinary  job  and 
they  were  equally  indispensable  to  the  success  of  this  operation”  (em¬ 
phasis  added).19  However,  the  extent  of  the  French  and  UK  effort  is 
likely  not  evident  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  For  their  part,  the 
French  flew  one-fourth  of  all  coalition  sorties,  launching  one-third  of 
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the  offensive  missions  and  more  than  20  percent  of  the  total  coalition 
air  strikes,  hitting  in  excess  of  750  military  targets.  Furthermore,  the 
French  army  flew  90  percent  of  the  attack  helicopter  missions,  de¬ 
stroying  550  targets.20  French  forces  logged  27,000  hours,  80  percent  by 
the  FAF.  In  total,  the  French  flew  more  than  5,000  sorties,  losing  no 
aircraft  or  personnel. 

As  mentioned  above,  Harmattan  held  particular  significance  for  the 
FAF,  affirming  its  successful  20-year  transformation  since  the  first  Gulf 
War  and  demonstrating  what  Gen  Jean-Paul  Palomeros  describes  as 
the  coherence  in  its  recruitment  and  training  of  French  airmen.21 
Whether  in  the  Gulf,  Kosovo,  and  Afghanistan  or  during  French-only 
operations  in  Africa,  the  FAF  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  its  expedi¬ 
tionary  mind-set  and  capabilities.  However,  given  the  sustained  length 
of  the  campaign,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  significant  portions  of  the 
operation  were  conducted  from  bases  within  France,  Harmattan  gave 
the  FAF  an  opportunity  to  show  how  far  it  has  come  since  the  days  of 
the  Cold  War  force  that  deployed  during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  The 
FAF  has  transformed  itself,  transitioning  to  an  all-volunteer  force  while 
reducing  its  manpower  by  50  percent— from  100,000  to  50,000— possibly 
with  more  cuts  to  come.22  Additionally,  the  FAF  has  radically  cut  the 
number  of  aircraft  in  its  fleet,  developing  omnirole  platforms  such  as 
the  Rafale.  It  continues  to  address  deficits,  particularly  the  need  to 
modernize  its  aging  tanker  and  airlift  fleet.  In  this  regard,  the  Airbus 
A400M  strategic  airlifter  will  begin  arriving  in  2013,  and  the  FAF  plans 
to  acquire  the  Airbus  A330  multirole  tanker  transport.23  Finally,  it  is  in 
the  process  of  revamping  its  infrastructure,  closing  12  bases  (one  of 
every  four),  all  the  while  ensuring  that  the  remaining  bases  remain 
flexible  outils  de  combat  (combat  tools). 

One  should  keep  in  mind  that  throughout  the  seven-month  war,  the 
FAF  could  not  put  its  other  defense  commitments  on  hold.  As  Presi¬ 
dent  Obama  recently  quipped  in  the  middle  of  his  reelection  cam¬ 
paign,  "I've  still  got  my  day  job.”24  For  seven  months,  French  airmen 
also  went  about  their  "day  jobs,”  namely  maintaining  the  air  compo- 
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nent  of  the  French  nuclear  deterrent  and  standing  vigilant  in  what 
they  call  the  Posture  Permanente  de  Securite  (Permanent  Security  Pos¬ 
ture).  The  FAF  maintains  an  air  defense  alert  unmatched  in  Europe, 
able  to  respond  in  seven  minutes  during  the  day  and  15  minutes  at 
night,  thanks  to  alert  aircraft  at  numerous  bases  and  a  network  of  80 
radar  stations  throughout  France.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  its  commit¬ 
ment  in  Afghanistan,  the  FAF  is  forward  based  in  Djibouti  and,  since 
May  2009,  at  Al  Dhafra  Air  Base  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  directly 
across  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  from  Iran.  It  is  there  to  “assert  a  joint  pres¬ 
ence,  to  deter  any  possible  aggressor  and,  where  appropriate,  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  rapid  implementation  of  initial  actions  for  responding  to  hos¬ 
tile  action.”25  Their  vigilance  at  home  and  their  forward  posture  in 
crisis  regions  offer  a  clear  indication  that  the  French,  contrary  to  what 
some  American  analysts  might  say  about  European  air  forces,  do  not 
have  an  “air  force  [just]  for  air  shows.”26 

In  addition  to  these  ongoing  commitments,  the  FAF  created  and 
managed  an  aerial-exclusion  zone  over  Deauville,  Normandy,  during 
the  G-8  conference  in  May  2011. 27  Further,  beginning  1  July,  the  FAF 
took  the  lead  of  NATO  Response  Force  (NRF)  17  for  six  months,  having 
already  successfully  led  NRF  5  in  2005  and  NRF  12  in  2008. 28  Finally, 
just  12  days  after  the  first  air  strike  in  Libya,  the  FAF  participated  in  a 
noncombatant  evacuation  operation  (NEO)  in  the  Ivory  Coast,  where 
military  aircraft  transported  almost  3,000  people.29  Yes,  the  FAF  was 
also  busy  with  its  “day  job”  throughout  Operation  Harmattan. 

Phase  One:  National  Air  Campaigns 

One  month  before  the  opening  strikes,  the  FAF  was  already  in  Libya 
conducting  NEOs  and  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance 
missions.  On  22  February,  the  FAF  flew  two  Airbus  A310s  and  an  Air¬ 
bus  A340  to  evacuate  512  French  citizens  from  Tripoli  and  Sebha.  Nota¬ 
bly,  two  weeks  later,  these  same  airplanes  and  crews  flew  six  shuttles 
between  Tokyo  and  Seoul,  evacuating  977  French  nationals  after  the 
tsunami  and  subsequent  nuclear  accident  at  Fukushima.30  Combined 
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with  the  aforementioned  NEO  in  the  Ivory  Coast,  the  FAF  demon¬ 
strated  its  capacity  to  use  organic  assets  to  evacuate  noncombatants, 
flying  under  extreme  conditions  where  civilian  airline  companies  re¬ 
fuse  to  operate. 

Additionally,  from  5  through  1 8  March,  the  FAF  autonomously  col¬ 
lected  intelligence  using  numerous  platforms— the  French  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS),  the  C160G  Gabriel,  and  the  Mi¬ 
rage  F1CR,  a  tactical  reconnaissance  fighter.  According  to  French  au¬ 
thorities,  the  FAF  flew  approximately  30  missions  to  gain  precise  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  Libyan  situation  on  the  ground,  conducting  its  own 
operational  mission  planning  and  using  its  own  command  and  control 
(C2)  architecture.  French  intelligence  centers  exploited  the  imagery, 
sending  it  on  to  the  FAF  Commandement  de  la  defense  aerienne  et 
des  operations  aeriennes  (CDAOA)  (Air  Operations  and  Air  Defense 
Command)  and  then  to  the  Centre  de  Planihcation  et  de  Conduite  des 
Operations  (Joint  Operations  and  Planning  Center)  in  Paris.  The 
French  chief  of  defense  staff  presented  the  imagery  directly  to  French 
president  Nicolas  Sarkozy,  who  was  directly  engaged  in  the  effort. 

On  Saturday,  19  March,  at  a  press  conference  following  a  summit 
among  President  Sarkozy,  US  secretary  of  state  Flillary  Clinton,  British 
prime  minister  David  Cameron,  and  other  European  and  Middle  East¬ 
ern  leaders,  President  Sarkozy  announced  that  he  had  ordered  French 
planes  into  the  skies  above  Libya.  In  all,  eight  Rafales  from  Saint-Dizier, 
two  Mirage  2000  interdiction  fighters  from  Nancy,  and  two  Mirage 
2000  air  superiority  fighters  from  Dijon  flew  over  1,800  miles,  a  dis¬ 
tance  roughly  halfway  across  the  United  States.  Joined  by  six  French 
tankers  and  the  French  AWACS  from  Istres,  the  FAF  ensemble  was  the 
first  force  to  begin  fulfilling  the  United  Nations  mandate  to  establish  a 
no-fly  zone  and  protect  the  Libyan  population.  In  fact,  just  two  hours 
after  receiving  the  presidential  order,  FAF  jets  opened  fire  and  de¬ 
stroyed  a  column  of  armored  vehicles  on  the  outskirts  of  Benghazi, 
where  pro-Gadhah  troops  were  advancing  on  the  city  to  make  good  on 
the  dictator's  threat  to  massacre  civilians.31  The  French  took  consider- 
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able  risk  because  Libyan  surface-to-air  missile  (SAM)  defenses  had  not 
yet  been  neutralized  by  US  and  UK  Tomahawk  missile  launches,  which 
would  come  later  that  night.  However,  France  “had  to  act  fast”  due  to 
the  threat  to  Benghazi  civilians,  explained  Col  Thierry  Burkhard, 
spokesman  for  the  General  Staff  of  the  armed  forces.32 

These  first  strikes  confirmed  the  FAF's  capability  to  project  power  as 
a  “first-entry”  force.  The  USAF  and  RAF  followed  with  air  strikes  later  that 
evening.  While  the  French  navy's  antiair  destroyer  Forbin  and  antiair 
frigate  Jean  Bart  were  already  off  the  coast  of  Libya,  the  French  aircraft 
carrier  Charles  de  Gaulle,  recently  returned  from  Afghanistan,  was  in 
transit  with  its  full  naval  group  consisting  of  a  submarine  and  several 
frigates.33  Its  20  Rafale,  Super  Etendard,  and  E-2C  Hawkeye  aircraft 
would  join  flying  operations  on  day  four.34  Over  these  first  three  days, 
as  each  nation  ran  its  own  national  air  campaign,  France  used  its  stra¬ 
tegic,  operational,  and  tactical  C2  infrastructure  to  plan,  coordinate, 
and  execute  a  total  of  55  sorties.  Together  with  the  naval  cruise  missile 
strikes,  the  three  air  forces  crippled  Libya's  air  defenses  and  clipped 
the  wings  of  its  air  force,  halting  threatening  tanks  in  their  tracks  and 
showing  the  inherent  responsiveness  and  strategic  reach  of  airpower. 

Phase  Tivo:  Coalition  Operations  at  Ramstein  AB,  Germany ; 
Operation  Odyssey  Dawn 

Beginning  on  22  March,  the  operation  took  a  more  familiar  shape,  as 
the  FAF  and  RAF  joined  with  the  USAF  and  Odyssey  Dawn,  led  by  the 
Seventeenth  Air  Force  commander,  Maj  Gen  Margaret  Woodward— the 
combined  force  air  component  commander  (CFACC).  Earlier,  in  light 
of  the  Obama  administration's  reluctance  to  get  involved,  the  FAF 
planned  to  lead  a  Franco-British  coalition  from  Lyon-Mont  Verdun 
Air  Base,  where  it  maintains  an  autonomous  national  air  defense  capa¬ 
bility  as  well  as  a  permanent  and  deployable  joint  force  air  component 
commander.  As  in  the  United  States,  the  French  air  defense  mission 
became  more  urgent  after  9/11.  Coordinating  that  mission  is  the 
French  Centre  national  des  operations  aerienne  (National  Center  for 
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Aviation  Operations),  located  inside  a  hardened  facility  reminiscent  of 
the  Cheyenne  Mountain  military  complex  near  Colorado  Springs.35  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  the  FAF  maintains  an  NRF-certihed  C2  architecture  capable 
of  controlling  200  sorties  and  120  deployed  aircraft  per  day— roughly 
the  equivalent  volume  seen  in  Libya.36 

Before  the  launch  of  Odyssey  Dawn,  Maj  Gen  Patrick  Charaix,  then 
the  deputy  commander  of  the  CDAOA,  was  en  route  to  Lyon  from 
Paris  when  he  was  redirected  to  Ramstein  after  President  Obama  gave 
the  green  light  to  US  participation.  For  the  next  10  days,  he  worked  very 
closely  with  General  Woodward  and  Air  Vice  Marshal  Greg  Bagwell, 
commander  of  RAF  Group  1,  which  directs  all  RAF  fighter  aircraft,  as 
well  as  representatives  from  the  other  air  forces  who  joined  the  coali¬ 
tion  each  day.  This  was  familiar  territory  for  General  Charaix,  since  the 
FAF  had  participated  in  US  European  Command’s  Exercise  Austere 
Challenge  2010  (AC10).  During  that  exercise,  Lt  Gen  Frank  Gorenc,  US 
Third  Air  Force  commander  at  the  time,  directed  the  combined  task  force, 
and  General  Charaix  was  forward-deployed  to  Germany,  representing 
Lt  Gen  Gilles  Desclaux— the  CDAOA  commander  and  the  exercise 
CFACC.  General  Gorenc,  General  Charaix,  and  their  staffs  were  colo¬ 
cated  and  completely  integrated  as  one  team  at  the  Warrior  Prepara¬ 
tion  Center  just  outside  Ramstein.  At  the  same  time,  the  FAF  remained 
connected  to  Lyon,  where  US  Air  Force  personnel  were  embedded. 

Gen  Stephane  Abrial,  the  FAF  chief  of  staff  at  that  time,  and  Gen 
Patrick  de  Rousiers,  then  the  commander  of  the  CDAOA,  first  launched 
the  idea  for  this  exercise  scenario  years  earlier  as  they  sought  to  better 
integrate  with  the  US  Air  Force.  The  FAF  prepared  extensively  for 
more  than  a  year,  spending  over  $1  million  to  develop  technical  solu¬ 
tions  that  would  allow  French  national  C2  systems  to  communicate 
with  US  C2  systems.  Moreover,  French  computer  information  special¬ 
ists  were  in  place  at  the  Warrior  Preparation  Center  several  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  start  of  the  exercise  to  ensure  smooth  connectivity.37  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  despite  the  tremendous  effort,  the  French  and  US  C2  systems 
proved  incompatible.  According  to  Gen  Roger  Brady,  commander  of  US 
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Air  Forces  in  Europe  (USAFE)  at  that  time,  the  US  targeting  database 
(not  releasable  to  foreign  nationals)  required  human-in-the-loop  ap¬ 
proval  before  the  data  could  pass  to  the  coalition  network— a  major 
hindrance.  'As  a  result,  the  [combined  task  force]  and  CFACC  could 
only  prosecute  5%  of  the  normal  targeting  capacity  of  a  US  only  opera¬ 
tion  and  also  much  less  than  what  the  French  could  do  on  their  own."38 
Although  in  this  respect  it  was  considered  a  failure,  AC10  represented 
an  important  step  in  identifying  the  challenges  of  integrating  air  force 
capabilities.  As  discussed  in  the  section  "Capitalizing  on  Libya,”  below, 
overcoming  these  types  of  technical  and  policy-driven  obstacles  to 
seamless  integration  is  exactly  the  intent  of  the  strategic  trilateral  en¬ 
gagement.  As  General  Brady  observed  after  AC10,  "With  our  emphasis 
on  coalition  warfare,  we  need  to  resolve  issues  that  impede  our  ability 
to  fight  as  an  integrated  multi-national  team.”39 

That  said,  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  AC10  was  the  personal 
contact  between  French  and  American  airmen.  The  trust  built  through 
this  exercise  proved  tremendously  helpful  in  working  around  C2  and 
information-sharing  hindrances  encountered  later  in  Odyssey  Dawn. 
Gen  Philip  Breedlove,  the  current  USAFE  commander,  recently  under¬ 
scored  the  importance  of  these  types  of  exercises:  "Building  partner¬ 
ship  capacity  is  about  human  to  human  contact.”40  Maj  Gen  Larry 
Nicholson,  commanding  general  of  the  Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade- 
Afghanistan  in  2009,  learned  the  same  lesson  in  Iraq:  “The  surge  was 
great,  the  surge  provided  more  troops  and  more  equipment;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  you  can't  surge  trust,  you  can't  surge  cooperation,  you 
can’t  surge  personal  relations.  Those  have  to  be  built  over  a  period  of 
time.”41  Fortunately,  thanks  to  AC10,  French  and  US  airmen  had  al¬ 
ready  established  understanding  and  trust,  as  General  Woodward  af¬ 
firmed:  "I  think  when  you  look  back,  we  will  see  this  coalition  effort  as 
a  historic  operation  that  is  a  testament  to  the  day-to-day  training,  exer¬ 
cising,  and  interoperability  we've  built  with  various  partners  around 
the  world.  .  .  .  Without  those  existing  relationships  and  experience 
working  together,  we  could  not  have  accomplished  the  task  we  were 
given  in  so  short  a  time  frame.”42 
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In  the  days  leading  up  to  Odyssey  Dawn,  General  Welsh,  then  the 
USAFE  commander,  personally  ensured  that  the  FAF  and  RAF  felt 
welcomed  at  Ramstein,  receiving— according  to  one  French  senior  of¬ 
ficer— an  equal  "seat  at  the  table.”  However,  the  short  time  frame  made 
it  impossible  to  overcome  certain  impediments— namely,  existing  pro¬ 
hibitions  on  information  sharing  that  led  to  inefficient  coalition  opera¬ 
tions.  Consequently,  French  airmen  could  not  participate  alongside 
their  USAF  and  RAF  counterparts  in  developing  either  the  master  air 
attack  plan  or  each  day's  air  tasking  order.  Neither  could  they  take  part 
in  developing  the  targeting  list,  which  involved  a  classified  network  in 
conjunction  with  planners  at  bases  in  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom.  Instead,  given  its  national  operational  planning  structure, 
France  continued  to  develop  its  own  air  tasking  order  and  presented  it 
each  day  to  the  combined  air  operations  center,  which  added  that  in¬ 
formation  to  the  daily  US  air  tasking  order.  Moreover,  intelligence  gath¬ 
ering,  exploitation,  and  distribution  were  not  a  shared  coalition  effort, 
as  France  and  the  United  States  relied  on  their  own  autonomous  capa¬ 
bilities.  Finally,  according  to  French  officials,  French  fighters  could  not 
communicate  with  US  AWACS  aircraft  using  US  cryptographic  (secure 
communications)  codes,  so  they  flew  their  missions  only  when  the 
French  AWACS  was  airborne.  French  officials  lauded  the  efforts  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Woodward  and  the  617th  Air  Operations  Center  to  work  around 
these  obstacles  as  they  led  what  became  a  12-nation  coalition.  As  dis¬ 
cussed  later,  the  task  at  hand  (especially  in  light  of  increasingly  strained 
resources)  calls  for  removing  the  types  of  obstacles  encountered  dur¬ 
ing  both  AC10  and  Odyssey  Dawn  so  that  commanders  can  prosecute 
future  coalition  air  campaigns  in  the  most  efficient  way  possible. 

Phase  Three:  NATO's  Operation  Unified  Protector 

NATO  took  command  of  Unified  Protector  on  31  March.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  Allied  Joint  Forces  in  Naples  led  the  operation,  and  Lt  Gen 
Ralph  Jodice,  USAF,  commander  of  Allied  Air  Command  Izmir,  over¬ 
saw  the  air  component.  That  coalition  air  forces  sustained  operations 
throughout  these  successive  changes  in  leadership  is  a  remarkable  tes- 
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tament  to  the  flexibility  of  airmen.  According  to  a  Rafale  squadron 
commander,  the  FAF  was  particularly  proud  of  the  fact  that  through  all 
these  transitions,  it  never  took  an  operational  pause  or  a  "no  fly  day.” 
Overall,  France's  critical  role  in  Unified  Protector  stood  as  evidence 
that  the  French  have  been  at  the  heart  of  NATO  operations  for  years. 

Further,  while  spotlighting  known  alliance  shortfalls,  the  operation 
let  all  coalition  air  forces  demonstrate  how  much  they  had  improved 
their  capabilities  since  Kosovo.  Alliance  and  partner  nations  flew  more 
than  26,500  sorties,  destroying  in  excess  of  5,900  military  targets.43 
General  Jodice  noted  that  "over  85%  of  the  weapons  employed  came 
from  Air  Force  aircraft  operating  from  land  bases,  and  100%  of  the 
weapons  deployed  from  fixed  wing  aircraft  were  precision  guided  mu¬ 
nitions.”44  An  adviser  to  Ambassador  Daalder  observed  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  reflected  "the  investments  made  over  the  past  10  years”  by  alliance 
and  partner  nations.45  Despite  reports  that  some  coalition  partners  did 
not  have  enough  PGMs  on  hand,  one  must  remember  that  just  20 
years  ago,  during  the  first  Gulf  War,  only  nine  out  of  every  100  bombs 
dropped  were  precision  guided.  True,  a  decade  later  in  Kosovo,  that  fig¬ 
ure  had  risen  to  90  percent,  but  as  Ambassador  Daalder  reminds  us, 

“in  Kosovo  .  .  .  ninety  five  percent  of  all  PGMs  that  were  dropped  were 
American"  (emphasis  added).46  Despite  such  shortcomings,  Libya  em¬ 
bodied  the  tremendous  strides  made  by  European  air  forces,  particu¬ 
larly  in  terms  of  weaponry  and  targeting. 

PGMs,  like  the  French  AASMs,  proved  critical  in  limiting  collateral 
damage  and  civilian  casualties.  No  one  knows  the  exact  number  of  the 
latter;  however,  despite  the  9,658  strike  sorties  flown  by  the  allies  and 
the  7,700  bombs  or  missiles  launched,  their  efforts  to  avoid  collateral 
damage  resulted  in  a  minimal  number  of  civilians  killed.47  Certainly, 
the  urban  nature  of  the  conflict  and  the  problem  of  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  pro-Gadhah  and  rebel  forces  added  to  the  difficulty  of  this  task. 
On  a  number  of  occasions,  leaders  called  off  planned  air  strikes  on  le¬ 
gitimate  military  targets  at  the  last  minute,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  ci¬ 
vilians.  Thanks  to  NATO's  leadership  and  training,  as  well  as  the  proh- 
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ciency  of  NATO  and  allied  aircrews,  only  10  percent  of  the  daily  sorties 
represented  designated  targets— the  rest  were  prosecuted  by  means  of 
"dynamic  targeting].”48  In  layman's  terms,  this  "means  the  mission 
wasn't  planned  and  that  the  pilot  had  leeway  to  find  and  direct  bombs 
toward  targets  on  the  ground.''49 

Although  we  regret  any  civilian  casualties,  the  price  of  nonintervention 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  many  more  civilian  deaths— witness  the 
conflict  in  Syria.  President  Obama  justified  his  decision  to  engage  US 
forces  along  those  same  lines: 

At  this  point,  the  United  States  and  the  world  faced  a  choice.  Qaddafi  de¬ 
clared  he  would  show  "no  mercy"  to  his  own  people.  He  compared  them 
to  rats,  and  threatened  to  go  door  to  door  to  inflict  punishment.  In  the 
past,  we  have  seen  him  hang  civilians  in  the  streets,  and  kill  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  people  in  a  single  day.  Now  we  saw  regime  forces  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  We  knew  that  if  we  waited— if  we  waited  one  more  day,  Benghazi, 
a  city  nearly  the  size  of  Charlotte,  could  suffer  a  massacre  that  would  have 
reverberated  across  the  region  and  stained  the  conscience  of  the  world.50 

It  is  worthwhile  to  put  the  discussion  of  civilian  casualties  in  historical 
perspective.  As  the  Second  World  War  raged  on,  Gen  Dwight  Eisenhower 
and  Sir  Winston  Churchill  developed  a  bombing  plan  in  advance  of  Op¬ 
eration  Overlord  and  argued  about  Churchill's  concern  for  French  ci¬ 
vilians.  General  de  Gaulle  interjected  himself  into  the  conversation, 
justifying  the  civilian  casualties  in  order  to  shed  the  yoke  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Thus,  General  Eisenhower  prevailed.51  In  fact,  during  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  France,  Allied  strategic  bombing  caused  the  death  of  68,778 
French  civilians.  The  bombings  in  Normandy  before  and  after  D-day 
were  especially  terrible,  killing  nearly  50,000  French  men,  women, 
and  children.52  Contrary  to  American  pop  culture's  accusations  of  cow¬ 
ardice,  the  French  bravely  "knew  what  sacrifices  were  necessary  to  rid 
Europe  of  Nazi  occupation.  .  .  .  There  is  a  collective  acceptance  of  this 
tragedy,  a  quiet  knowledge  that  it  was  an  inevitable  prelude  to  D-Day.”53 
President  Obama  made  clear  that  the  price  of  nonintervention  in  Fibya, 
as  in  France  during  the  Second  World  War,  was  too  high  to  accept. 
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French  Arms  on  Display 

France  boasts  a  well  developed  and  technologically  advanced  de¬ 
fense  industry,  with  more  than  4,000  companies  employing  165,000 
people.54  The  FAF  is  proud  of  the  performance  of  its  weapons  systems 
in  Libya.  As  General  Palomeros  explains,  that  accomplishment  was  no 
accident  but  the  product  of  recognizing  after  the  first  Gulf  War  what  it 
needed  to  do  to  become  a  hrst-class  air  force: 

TWenty  years  ago  Operation  Desert  Storm  taught  us  that  the  polyvalence 
of  our  equipment  and  armament  would  allow  us  to  face  the  unknown 
commitments  the  future  would  hold.  TWenty  years  is  the  time  required  to 
measure  the  efficacy  of  large  procurement  programs,  specifically  those 
that  are  achieving  amazing  results  today.  Fighter  aircraft  that  are  suitable 
for  all  types  of  missions,  all-weather  stand-off  munitions,  precision-guided 
cruise  missiles.  .  .  .  All  stemmed  from  the  needs  expressed  in  1991. 55 

Rafale 

The  Rafale,  flown  by  the  French  navy  since  2004  and  the  FAF  since 
2006,  confirmed  its  polyvalence— its  flexibility  to  adapt  to  complex  and 
changing  missions.  The  two  services'  28  Rafales  deployed  to  the  opera¬ 
tion,  maintaining  an  in-service-capable  rate  of  95  percent.  In  particular, 
this  aircraft  lived  up  to  its  reputation  as  an  omnirole  fighter,  able  to  fly 
air  defense,  ground-attack,  or  reconnaissance  missions  during  the 
same  flight.56  According  to  one  pilot,  "The  idea  that  a  single  aircraft 
can  be  re-tasked  in  Tight  from  reconnaissance  to  strike  to  interception 
during  the  same  sortie  is  truly  revolutionary,  and  we're  just  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  understand  all  that  this  implies.''57  Among  other  things,  this 
presents  a  major  advantage  for  operational  management,  insofar  as 
the  FAF  no  longer  needs  to  match  the  mission  with  a  given  aircraft- 
weapon  combination.58 

Specifically,  General  Palomeros  emphasized  the  ability  of  the  Rafale 
to  provide  imagery  intelligence  to  the  coalition  through  its  advanced 
digital  reconnaissance  pod.59  Furthermore,  the  Rafale  works  in  a  truly 
networked  environment,  a  necessity  underscored  by  US  secretary  of 
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defense  Robert  Gates:  "The  most  advanced  fighter  aircraft  are  [of]  little 
use  if  allies  do  not  have  the  means  to  identify,  process,  and  strike  tar¬ 
gets  as  part  of  an  integrated  campaign.”60  In  this  regard,  the  Rafale  can 
receive  targeting  and  other  tactical  data  from  a  wide  range  of  coalition 
sources  through  the  Link  16  datalink,  combining  this  data  with  that 
collected  by  its  own  sensors.  These  targeting  coordinates  are  automati¬ 
cally  programmed,  and  the  Rafale  pilot  need  only  push  a  single  button 
to  launch  up  to  six  bombs  toward  their  designated  targets,  whether  in 
front  of,  abeam,  or  even  behind  the  aircraft.  In  other  words,  the  Rafael 
can  hit  up  to  six  targets  in  just  a  single  pass.61 

AASM 

France's  AASMs,  automatically  programmable  bombs,  are  similar  in 
concept  to  the  American  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition,  guided  by  the 
Global  Positioning  System  (GPS).  Used  in  Afghanistan  since  2008, 
AASMs  always  launched  near  the  designated  target  in  that  theater.62  In 
Libya  the  French  put  the  250-pound  bomb  built  by  the  Sagem  company 
to  the  test;  for  example,  in  one  instance,  the  weapon  used  its  booster's 
full  range  to  hit  a  Libyan  tank  35  miles  away.63  Former  French  minis¬ 
ter  of  defense  Gerard  Longuet  notes  that  France  launched  a  total  of 
225  AASMs  during  the  operation.64  Normally  employing  an  inertial/ GPS 
guidance  system,  the  weapon  can  use  infrared  guidance  for  even  greater 
precision.  Furthermore,  laser  guidance  has  improved  the  accuracy  of 
the  newest  AASM  version  to  just  one  meter. 

SCALP 

Complementing  the  AASM,  the  SCALP  (equivalent  to  the  British  Storm 
Shadow)  conventional  long-range  cruise  missiles  saw  their  first  opera¬ 
tional  use  on  23  March,  according  to  FAF  officials.  At  that  time,  two 
FAF  Rafales,  each  loaded  with  two  SCALPs,  joined  two  Mirage  2000Ds 
and  two  Rafaels  from  the  French  navy,  each  carrying  one  SCALP.  This 
ensemble  of  six  aircraft  successfully  launched  their  eight  SCALP  mis¬ 
siles  against  the  Libyan  air  base  of  Al  Juffra,  approximately  240  miles 
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away.  Three  more  SCALPs  were  fired  in  a  subsequent  strike,  all  11  hit¬ 
ting  their  objectives.65  These  successful  attacks  confirmed  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  this  2,860-pound  weapon,  guided  by  inertial/ GPS,  topographic, 
radar,  and  infrared  systems.  All  told,  FAF  and  French  navy  jets  launched 
15  SCALP  missiles  during  the  operation.66 

Harfang 

France's  remotely  piloted/ autonomous  Harfang  operated  in  Libya 
alongside  US  Air  Force  Predators.  The  FAF,  which  gained  experience 
integrating  its  four  Harfangs  in  Afghanistan,  aspires  to  expand  these 
operations,  particularly  in  partnering  with  the  RAF.  During  a  Franco- 
British  summit  in  February  2012,  leaders  agreed  to  continue  plans  to 
develop  a  medium-altitude,  long-endurance  vehicle  by  2020. 67  Cur¬ 
rently,  the  FAF  plans  to  buy  20  remotely  piloted  platforms  to  bridge 
the  gap  until  that  time. 


Capitalizing  on  Libya 

Operation  Harmattan  allowed  the  FAF  to  prove  that  it  is  a  modern, 
full-spectrum  service  with  an  autonomous  capacity  as  a  "first  entry 
force.”  It  has  a  robust  operational  planning  capability  and  an  advanced 
national  C2  architecture;  moreover,  the  FAF  can  collect,  exploit,  and 
distribute  real-time  intelligence.  In  both  a  political  and  military  sense, 
the  Libya  operation  also  confirmed  "the  birth  of  a  Franco-British  ‘lead¬ 
ing  team.'”68  This  is  logical  in  light  of  the  fact  that  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are  the  third-  and  fourth-large st  military  spenders  in 
the  world,  respectively,  and  represent  half  of  the  European  defense  ef¬ 
fort.69  Further,  they  view  themselves  as  global  powers  and  maintain  an 
expeditionary  mind-set,  having  repeatedly  shown  their  willingness  to 
project  force  independently  or  as  part  of  a  coalition.70  Given  these  at¬ 
tributes,  as  the  US  Air  Force  looks  to  build  partnership  capacity  with 
allies  in  Europe,  it  makes  sense  to  begin  with  these  two  air  forces.  This 
is  a  matter  of  focus,  not  exclusion.  In  a  letter  to  General  Abrial,  cur- 
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rently  NATO's  supreme  allied  commander-transformation,  the  three 
chiefs  wrote  that  the  cooperation  among  the  three  air  forces  is  destined 
to  benefit  the  greater  alliance.71  Other  countries,  especially  Germany, 
will  certainly  have  a  large  role  to  play  during  the  evolution  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  British  defense  minister  Philip  Hammond  remarked 
that  this  marked  "the  beginning  of  a  new,  more  balanced  era  in  the  re¬ 
lationships  within  the  Alliance”  as  close  allies  "respond  to  shifts  in  the 
geopolitical  landscape”  with  a  "recalibration  of  burden-sharing.”72 

This  initiative  among  the  three  air  forces  began  before  the  operation 
in  Libya,  but  it  provides  a  tremendous  springboard.  Similar  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  after  the  Second  World  War,  these  air  forces  can  capitalize  on  the 
close  collaboration  during  the  operation  to  further  their  partnership. 
After  the  world  war,  as  an  "iron  curtain”  descended  upon  Europe,  US 
air,  land,  and  naval  forces  entered  into  various  defense  agreements 
with  their  counterparts  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the  Air  and  Space  Interoperability  Council;  the  American,  British, 
Canadian,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand  Armies'  Program;  and  the  naval 
Combined  Communications  Electronics  Board.  These  organizations, 
which  still  exist,  sought  to  foster  interoperability  and  standardization— 
that  is,  to  allow  their  members  to  fight  better  as  a  coalition.73 

President  Eisenhower  and  British  prime  minister  Harold  Macmillan 
reinforced  these  links  a  few  years  later  when  they  met  for  three  days 
of  defense  talks  in  Washington,  DC,  in  part  to  repair  the  "special  rela¬ 
tionship”  following  the  Suez  crisis.74  The  two  leaders  issued  a  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Common  Purpose,  in  which  they  stated  that  "the  concept  of  na¬ 
tional  self  sufficiency  is  now  out  of  date.  The  countries  of  the  free 
world  are  interdependent  and  only  in  genuine  partnership,  by  combin¬ 
ing  their  resources  and  sharing  tasks  in  many  fields,  can  progress  and 
safety  be  found”  (emphasis  added).75  Immediately  following  this  joint 
declaration,  Canada  subscribed  to  this  principle  of  interdependence 
and  joined  the  arrangement,  which  became  known  as  the  Tripartite 
Technical  Cooperation  Program.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  joined  in 
the  second  half  of  the  1960s.76  Collectively,  the  five  nations  are  com- 
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monly  referred  to  as  the  “Five  Eyes”  community,  notably  for  the  ability 
to  share  intelligence  amongst  each  other.  "  ‘The  Five  Eyes  community 
is  very  close,  and  we  rely  and  trust  each  other,'  said  Lord  West,  who 
was  former  British  Prime  Minister  Gordon  Brown's  national  security 
adviser.  ‘We  share  some  sensitive  information.'  ”77 

Certainly,  at  the  time  when  these  five  nations  were  solidifying  their 
ties,  President  de  Gaulle,  who  possessed  une  certaine  idee  de  la  France 
(a  certain  idea  of  France),  was  pursuing  an  independent,  sovereign  ap¬ 
proach  often  at  odds  with  the  United  States  and  its  close  partners.78 
Fast  forwarding  a  half-century,  we  find  France  at  a  crossroads,  as  noted 
by  Leo  Michel,  Distinguished  Research  Fellow  at  the  National  Defense 
University:  “While  the  French  believe  strongly  in  their  need  to  pre¬ 
serve  'strategic  independence,’  they  see  new  challenges  in  the  evolving 
international  security  environment  that  will  oblige  them  to  accept 
greater  cooperation  with  others,  even  in  areas  once  considered  too 
sensitive  to  discuss.”79  As  President  Sarkozy  said,  “We  no  longer  have 
the  time  for  theological  quarrels!  It  is  time  for  pragmatic  efforts  to 
make  our  national  security  forces  more  efficient  and  operational  to 
face  today’s  threats.”80  Calling  for  cooperation  and  solidarity,  he  re¬ 
turned  France  to  the  integrated  military  structure  of  NATO,  providing 
the  first  of  three  catalysts  for  the  chiefs’  initiative,  allowing  their  air 
forces  to  “work  under  a  common  umbrella.”81 

The  second  catalyst,  the  Franco-British  Lancaster  House  defense 
treaty  of  2010,  marked  “an  unprecedented  rapprochement  between  the 
two  largest  European  military  powers.  Based  on  the  observation  that 
France  and  the  UK  have  similar  capabilities,  ambitions  and  interests, 
whilst  being  faced  with  the  same  limitations  in  terms  of  an  increas¬ 
ingly  hostile  budgetary  situation,  this  cooperation  aims  to  pool  the  re¬ 
sources  of  both  countries,  without  either  losing  sovereignty  over  them 
in  order  to  keep  their  respective  capabilities  at  an  optimum  level.”82 

Evidently,  idealism  is  not  driving  the  rapprochement.  As  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Cameron  said,  “Britain  and  France  have  a  shared  history  through 
two  World  Wars.  Our  brave  troops  are  fighting  together  every  day  in  Af- 
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ghanistan.  But .  .  .  this  is  a  treaty  based  on  pragmatism,  not  just  senti¬ 
ment.”83  More  than  a  century  after  the  1904  entente  cordiale  ended  the 
long-lasting  enmity  between  the  two  nations,  the  new  partnership  has 
been  dubbed  the  entente  frugale,  as  ever-decreasing  defense  budgets 
have  led  the  French  and  the  British  to  set  aside  "years  of  mutual  suspi¬ 
cion.”84  President  Sarkozy  echoed  this  idea:  "We  must  go  forward  with 
pragmatism,  with  ambition,  not  ideologically,  with  our  guiding  principle 
the  concern  of  the  security  of  the  Western  world.”85 

Michel  observes  that  this  rapprochement  offers  the  United  States  a 
window  of  opportunity:  "Greater  bilateral  cooperation  [between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France]  will,  in  my  view,  actually  open  new  op¬ 
portunities  for  trilateral  cooperation  with  the  United  States.”86  In  this 
sense,  the  US  Air  Force  stands  at  the  threshold  of  an  opening  not  seen 
since  the  1950s.  Lt  Gen  Richard  Newton,  then  the  assistant  vice-chief 
of  staff,  supported  this  notion:  "International  and  industry  partner¬ 
ships  will  become  even  more  'crucial'  as  the  Defense  Department  be¬ 
gins  to  reduce  the  size  of  its  forces  and  looks  to  cut  costs  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.”87  Similarly,  the  three  chiefs  identified  these  financial  pressures 
as  the  final  catalyst  for  the  trilateral  initiative:  "We  are  all  facing  in¬ 
creasing  financial  pressure  to  deliver  compelling  air  power  with  fewer 
resources.  It  makes  good  strategic  sense  that  all  these  [the  three  cata¬ 
lysts]  should  facilitate  greater  co-operation.”88 

Interdependence.  Cooperation.  Solidarity.  Partnership.  What  do  these 
words  mean  for  these  three  air  forces?  To  answer  that  question,  the 
three  chiefs  initiated  a  series  of  strategic  engagements  beginning  in 
June  2011. 89  To  date,  three  strategic-level  workshops  held  in  Paris,  RAF 
College  Cranwell,  and  Washington,  DC,  have  taken  place,  organized  by 
each  air  force's  strategic  studies  group.90  Charged  with  “increasing]  ef¬ 
fectiveness  through  closer  co-operation,”  the  vision  essentially  in¬ 
volves  moving  beyond  interoperability  to  integration— reducing  unaf¬ 
fordable  redundancy  to  be  able  to  operate  as  a  seamless  unit.  In  their 
letter  to  General  Abrial,  the  chiefs  point  out  that  the  workshops  have 
identified  not  only  areas  of  common  interest  and  capabilities  but  also 
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shortfalls,  especially  in  the  critical  area  of  C2.  They  note  that  these 
conclusions  were  consistent  with  the  experience  in  Libya,  emphasizing 
that  improving  “command  and  control  coherency  [is  the]  most  impor¬ 
tant  near  term  priority”  and  recognizing  it  as  “the  most  effective  way 
to  generate  capacity,  increase  tempo,  [and  achieve]  maximum  effect 
from  our  limited  budgetary  resources.”91 

With  this  in  mind,  French,  British,  and  American  airmen  will  assem¬ 
ble  for  a  fourth  trilateral  workshop  in  December  2012  at  Lyon-Mont 
Verdun  Air  Base.  This  workshop  will  have  two  goals.  The  first  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  three  preceding  workshops:  to  build  trust  among 
these  airmen  by  establishing  the  type  of  personal  relationships  lauded 
as  the  enduring  value  of  AC10.  As  mentioned  above,  the  idea  that  led 
to  AC10  came  from  General  Abrial,  who,  almost  40  years  ago,  spent  six 
months  as  an  exchange  cadet  at  the  US  Air  Force  Academy  in  Colorado 
Springs,  part  of  a  program  begun  in  1968  to  prevent  French  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  losing  all  contact.92  Later  in  his  career,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  attend  the  Air  War  College.  AC10  and  Odyssey  Dawn 
validated  the  benefit  of  this  type  of  personal  communication,  and 
these  workshops  offer  such  opportunities.  Although  it  may  take  many 
years  to  see  the  fruit  of  such  contact,  as  General  Breedlove  told  the 
Washington  workshop  in  April  2012,  “We  don't  build  a  30-year  friend¬ 
ship  on  a  policy  tomorrow.”93 

Of  course,  attaining  the  second  goal— removing  barriers  to  greater 
operational  effectiveness— requires  going  beyond  establishing  relation¬ 
ships.  In  Lyon,  airmen  from  the  three  air  forces  will  examine  the 
strategic-level  policies,  operational-level  obstacles,  and  technical  chal¬ 
lenges  involved  in  improving  C2  processes,  infrastructure,  and 
information  sharing.  US  Army  colonel  Jonas  Vogelhut  recently  wrote 
an  excellent  reference  for  this  endeavor,  addressing  the  difficulty  of 
balancing  information  security  and  sharing  requirements.94  Everyone 
concerned  must  “develop,  improve,  and  implement  policies,  processes, 
and  technology”  that  will  permit  the  three  air  forces  to  “rapidly  and  ef¬ 
fectively  share  sensitive  mission  command  information.”95  Regarding 
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this  necessity— certainly  not  a  new  challenge— the  US  national  mili¬ 
tary  strategy  of  2004  noted  that  "achieving  shared  situational  aware¬ 
ness  with  allies  and  partners  will  require  compatible  information  sys¬ 
tems  and  security  processes  that  protect  sensitive  information  without 
degrading  the  ability  of  multinational  partners  to  operate  effectively 
with  US  elements.”96  Impediments  to  sharing  both  sensitive  mission- 
command  information  and  situational  awareness  must  be  removed  be¬ 
fore  the  conflict  begins.  As  mentioned  above,  the  United  States  did  not 
release  many  intelligence  products  to  coalition  partners  during  Odyssey 
Dawn  because  "many  U.S.  participants  did  not  understand  require¬ 
ments  to  classify  for  releasability.”97  Notwithstanding  the  tremendous 
effort  by  foreign  disclosure  officers,  it  took  a  week  to  establish  “[releas¬ 
able]  to  [Combined  Forces  Odyssey  Dawn].”98  This  is  a  perfect  example 
of  the  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome  before  integrating  with  allied 
air  forces— especially  those  not  included  in  “Five  Eyes.” 

In  essence,  realizing  the  chiefs'  vision  will  demand  a  change  in  cul¬ 
ture,  as  explained  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Information  Enterprise 
Strategic  Plan,  2010-2012 :  Airmen  from  all  three  air  forces  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  problem  that  information-sharing  barriers  present  to  effective 
coalition  operations  and  need  to  “embrace  .  .  .  new  mindsets  .  .  .  and 
apply  new  thinking  to  break  [them]  down.”99  Certainly,  airmen  by 
themselves  cannot  change  governing  agreements  and  policies,  but  the 
three  air  forces  can  advocate  modification.  Although  the  DOD  has  is¬ 
sued  guidance  specifying  the  need  to  remove  barriers  to  effective  in¬ 
formation  sharing,  Colonel  Vogelhut  cautions  that  it  is  "difficult  and 
time  consuming  work,  which  does  not  support  rapid  modifications.”100 
Changing  cultures,  mind-sets,  and— eventually— policies  will  take  time, 
much  like  the  time  necessary  to  build  the  friendships  that  General 
Breedlove  discusses  above.  However,  because  of  declining  budgets,  the 
effective  delivery  of  airpower  in  the  new  strategic  environment  will 
increasingly  depend  on  our  ability  to  command  and  control  operations 
efficiently  and  share  sensitive  information  within  an  assembled  coalition. 
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Conclusion 

But  there  are  also  unknown  unknowns — the  ones  we  don't  know  we  don't 
know. 

— Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld,  2002 

The  rapid  call  received  by  airpower  to  intervene  in  Libya  is  likely  a 
harbinger  of  future  conflicts.  According  to  an  interim  update  to  the 
2008  French  white  paper  on  defense,  globalization  has  brought  us  into 
a  period  of  "strategic  uncertainty.”101  The  French  white  paper  called  it 
an  "uncertain,  less  predictable  world,”  characterized  by  the  "rapid 
spread  of  all  kinds  of  crises.”102  According  to  Mr.  Hammond,  the  future 
security  environment  is  "unpredictable  [and]  and  volatile”;  moreover, 
"no  country,  not  even  the  United  States,  can  hope  to  tackle  success¬ 
fully  all  the  threats  we  face  in  common,  by  acting  alone.”103  This 
echoes  what  Eisenhower  and  Macmillan  jointly  declared  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  ago:  “It  is  not  within  the  capacity  of  each  nation  acting  alone  to 
make  itself  fully  secure.  Only  collective  measures  will  suffice.  ...  If 
the  free  nations  are  steadfast,  and  if  they  utilize  their  resources  in  har¬ 
monious  cooperation  the  totalitarian  menace  that  now  confronts  them 
will  in  good  time  recede.”104 

Operations  in  Libya  proved  successful— and  coalition  partners  should 
take  pride  in  airpower's  accomplishments— but,  as  Pixar  cofounder  Ed 
Catmull  often  says,  "Success  hides  problems.”105  Strategic  engagement 
among  the  three  air  forces  demands  addressing  the  hindrances  to 
seamless  coalition  operations  with  the  same  entrepreneurial  spirit 
found  in  successful  Silicon  Valley  companies.  This  "new  thinking"  is 
essential.  In  an  era  of  declining  resources  and  a  geostrategic  pivoting 
of  the  United  States'  focus  toward  Asia,  more  will  be  expected  of  Alli¬ 
ance  partners,  and— more  than  ever— we  will  need  to  operate  as  an  in¬ 
tegrated  team. 

To  meet  the  challenges  of  this  new  strategic  environment,  the  road 
map  for  building  partnership  capacity  underscores  the  importance  of 
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dynamic  partnerships  as  emphasis  shifts  from  the  US  military's  per¬ 
forming  tasks  to  building  that  capacity.106  In  the  same  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  witnessed  after  the  Second  World  War,  airmen  can  use  the  Libyan 
experience  to  further  the  chiefs’  vision  of  an  increased  level  of  inter¬ 
dependence.  The  Libyan  operation  proved  that  we  are  following  the 
right  vector,  but  difficult  work  remains.  We  need  to  face  the  “strategic 
uncertainty”— or  the  unknown  unknowns— together,  led  by  the  moti¬ 
vated  and  capable  airmen  from  the  US  Air  Force,  the  Armee  de  l'air, 
and  the  Royal  Air  Force.  © 


Notes 

1.  Effective  17  September  2012,  General  Mercier  will  replace  Gen  Jean-Paul  Palomeros  as 
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Building  Partnership  Capacity 


Col  James  H.  Drape,  USAF 

Colonel  Drape  (USAFA;  MPP,  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  Harvard 
University)  serves  as  an  exchange  officer  to  the  French  Air  Staff,  assigned  to 
the  Strategic  Affairs  Division  of  the  Centre  d'etudes  strategiques  aerospatiales, 
located  at  the  historic  Ecole  militaire  in  Paris,  France.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
French  War  College.  Prior  to  coming  to  France,  Colonel  Drape  commanded 
the  734th  Air  Mobility  Squadron  at  Andersen  AFB,  Guam,  and  worked  for 
three  years  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington,  DC,  serving  in  the  Air  Force  House 
Liaison  Office  and  as  a  Legislative  Fellow  in  the  office  of  Cong.  Jim  Gibbons  of 
Nevada.  A  senior  pilot  with  more  than  2,500  flying  hours,  he  also  served  as  an 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force  commander  and  was  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  at  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy. 


Let  us  know  what  you  think!  Leave  a  comment! 
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sanction  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Air  Force,  Air  Education  and  Training  Command,  Air  University,  or  other  agencies  or  departments 
of  the  US  government. 

This  article  may  be  reproduced  in  whole  or  in  part  without  permission.  If  it  is  reproduced,  the  Air  and  Space  Power  Journal  requests  a 
courtesy  line. 
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Congratulations  to  this  year's  winners!  The  award  honors  airpower  pioneer  Gen  Ira  C.  Eaker 
and  is  made  possible  through  the  generous  support  of  the  Air  University  Foundation.  If  you 
would  like  to  compete  for  the  Ira  C.  Eaker  Award,  submit  a  feature-length  article  to  Air  and 
Space  Power  Journal  via  e-mail  at  aspj@maxwell.af.mil.  All  military  personnel  below  the  rank  of 
colonel  (0-6)  or  government  civilian  employees  below  GS-15  or  equivalent  are  eligible.  If  ASPJ 
publishes  your  article,  you  will  automatically  be  entered  in  the  competition. 


Ira  C.  Eaker  Award  Winners 


for  the  top  Air  &  Space  Power  Journal 
articles  of  the  past  year 


First  Place 

Lt  Col  Michael  W.  Grismer  Jr. 

“Fiscally  Sound  Options 
for  a  Flawed  linker 
Recapitalization  Strategy” 

(Fall  2011) 


Second  Place 


Third  Place 


Capt  Kyle  J.  Porter  Maj  Chad  Sterr 

“Air  Force  Fixed-Wing  Rescue:  A  “Strategic  Rescue:  Vectoring 

Multifaceted  Approach  for  Full-  Airpower  Advocates  to  Embrace  the 
Spectrum  Personnel  Recovery”  Real  Value  of  Personnel  Recovery” 
(Fall  2011)  (Fall  2011) 
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An  Airman’s  Perspective  on 
Mission  Command 


Col  Dale  S.  Shoupe,  USAF,  Retired 

his  article  represents  one  Airman's  view  of  the  benefits  of  mis¬ 


sion  command.  It  explains  the  author’s  long-held  view  of  that 


-1-  concept,  detailing  the  validity  of  current  joint  doctrine  and  mis¬ 
sion  command's  potential  for  enhancing  the  tactical-level  planning 
and  execution  of  joint  airpower  missions  in  support  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mander.  The  article  clearly  explains  operational-level  command  and 
control  (C2)  processes  that  allow  the  joint  force  commander’s  (JFC) 
premier  force  multiplier  (airpower)  to  remain  as  flexible  and  effective 
as  possible  in  these  austere  times.1  As  is  always  the  case,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  validated  operational-level  doctrine  better  enables  mission 
command  at  the  tactical  level. 

The  past  eight  years  have  seen  a  drive  to  establish  doctrine  specific 
to  counterinsurgency  (COIN).  Some  COIN-centric  practitioners  now 
argue  that  by  providing  the  command  authorities  of  operational  or  tac¬ 
tical  control  to  tactical-level  commanders,  the  US  military  can  effi¬ 
ciently  and  effectively  attain  strategic  ends  through  tactical  means.2 
This  article  argues,  however,  that  the  reality  is  quite  different.  In  point 
of  fact,  we  need  a  clear  understanding  of  current  operational  doctrine 
and  the  critical  role  spelled  out  for  operational-level  headquarters  in 
Joint  Publication  (JP)  3-0,  Joint  Operations :  "The  operational  level  links 
the  tactical  employment  of  forces  to  national  and  military  strategic  ob¬ 
jectives.”3  Current  tactical-level  doctrine  for  COIN— spelled  out  in 
joint,  service,  and  multiservice  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures— 
works  well  with  today's  operational-level  doctrine  as  long  as  the  re¬ 
quired  tactical  control  authorities  and  systems  are  in  place  to  support 
the  complex  COIN  effort.4  As  outlined  in  the  Mission  Command  White 
Paper  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  delegated  and  spe- 
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cific  control  authorities  to  "qualified”  mission  commanders  at  the  tac¬ 
tical  level  can  improve  the  effectiveness  of  tactical  operations.5 

To  be  clear,  operational-level  headquarters  are  the  combatant  com¬ 
mand  (COCOM)  headquarters  and  the  headquarters  of  the  combatant 
commander's  subordinate  joint  task  force  (JTF),  service,  and  functional 
commanders.  Corps,  division,  brigade,  battalion,  wing,  and  squadron 
headquarters  are  not  operational-level  headquarters.  (The  numbered 
army— the  US  Army's  operational-level  headquarters  element— serves 
as  the  Army  component  to  COCOMs.)  Rather,  they  are  tactical-level 
headquarters,  and  personnel  at  that  level  and  below  need  to  understand 
the  COCOM-established  command  relationships  for  JTFs,  services, 
functional  components,  and  operational-level  processes.6  Tactical-level 
C2  nodes  must  be  in  place,  robust  enough  to  support  complex  COIN 
operations  and  utilized  according  to  operational  and  tactical  doctrine. 
All  operational-level  commanders  must  determine  what  control  au¬ 
thorities  they  need  to  delegate  to  mission  commanders  at  the  tactical 
level.  Mission  commanders  must  arm  themselves  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  operational-level  theaterwide  plan  and  the  operational  intent 
of  the  operational-level  commander.  Given  specific  control  authorities, 
the  personal  qualities  necessary  to  execute  mission  command,  and  the 
operational/tactical  C2  elements  required  to  conduct  complex  opera¬ 
tions,  tactical  commanders  (including  joint  air  mission  commanders 
and  brigade  combat  team  leadership)  can  plan  and  execute  tactical  ac¬ 
tions  that  may  result  in  operational  success  and  the  desired  strategic 
outcome  sought  by  national  leadership. 

Utilizing  validated  lessons  learned,  the  joint  force  has  developed  a 
sound  body  of  doctrine.  Tactical-level  mission  command— which  involves 
knowledge  of  the  flexibility  inherent  in  that  doctrine  and  tactical  leaders 
who  possess  the  required  training,  C2  elements,  and  control  authorities 
(not  command  authorities)— will  help  tactical  commanders  efficiently  and 
effectively  plan  and  execute  tactical  actions  that  should  realize  opera¬ 
tional-level  objectives  and  secure  the  desired  strategic  end  state. 
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Mission  Command  Defined 

In  1985  as  a  young  captain,  I  attended  the  US  Central  Command  Air 
Forces  (CENTAF)  (now  US  Air  Forces  Central)  Mission  Commander 
Course  at  Shaw  AFB,  South  Carolina.  The  week-long  course  included 
classroom  lectures  on  all  Air  Force  aircraft  types,  missions,  employ¬ 
ment  concepts,  tactics,  and  C2  of  the  entire  operational  effort  (central¬ 
ized  control  and  decentralized  execution).  It  focused  on  our  ability  to 
understand  the  commander's  intent  and  carry  out  his  or  her  (mission 
type)  orders.  Once  we  arrived  in  the  target  area  (area  of  operations 
[AO]),  we  were  expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  act  aggressively  to 
accomplish  the  tasking.  Several  weeks  later,  I  served  as  mission  com¬ 
mander  for  a  package  of  more  than  40  aircraft  conducting  training  ex¬ 
ercises  on  the  Wildcat  ranges  in  Utah.  A  successful  mission  and  rigor¬ 
ous  debriefing  resulted  in  designation  as  a  qualified  CENTAF  mission 
commander.  Not  a  new  concept  in  the  Air  Force,  mission  command 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  exactly  what  the  white  paper  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  describes:  "The  conduct  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations  through  decentralized  execution  based  upon  mission- 
type  orders.  Successful  mission  command  demands  that  subordinate 
leaders  at  all  echelons  exercise  disciplined  initiative  and  act  aggres¬ 
sively  and  independently  to  accomplish  the  mission.”7 

Note  that  this  description  specifies  execution  based  on  mission  type 
orders,  which,  according  to  JP  1-02,  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of 
Military  and  Associated  Terms,  are  those  "issued  to  a  lower  unit  that  [in¬ 
clude]  the  accomplishment  of  the  total  mission  assigned  to  the  higher 
headquarters  [as  well  as  those  issued]  ...  to  a  unit  to  perform  a  mis¬ 
sion  without  specifying  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished.”8  Three  different 
documents  published  to  lower  Air  Force  and  joint  air  units  result  in 
the  mission  type  orders  for  Airmen:  (1)  the  joint  air  operations  plan 
(JAOP)  contains  the  commander's  intent  for  each  phase  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  (2)  the  air  operations  directive  (AOD)  includes  the  joint  force 
air  component  commander's  (JFACC)  intent  for  a  specific  (3)  air  task¬ 
ing  order  (ATO)  or  period  of  time.  Hence  the  commander's  intent  ar- 
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ticulates  a  desired  set  of  conditions  for  a  given  point  in  time  and  the 
purpose  that  those  conditions  will  support.  The  AOD  and  ATO  typi¬ 
cally  convey  the  commander's  intent  for  a  single  24-hour  period. 

The  JAOP  can  lead  to  publication  of  a  joint  air  operations  order  or  may 
become  part  of  the  JFC's  operation  order.  The  air  plan,  completely  nested 
within  the  JFC's  operation  plan  (OPLAN),  reflects  a  connected  series  of 
joint  air  operations  that  meet  the  JFC's  objectives  within  a  given  time  and 
joint  operational  area.  The  transition  from  the  operational  order  to  daily 
tasking  order  begins  with  formulation  of  the  AOD.  After  consulting  with 
other  component  commanders,  the  JFACC  presents  the  air  apportion¬ 
ment  recommendation  to  the  JFC.  Ideally,  guidance  and  apportionment 
input  will  be  reflected  in  the  JFC's  instructions,  making  preparation  of  the 
AOD  more  timely  and  efficient.  The  JFC's  apportionment  decision  and 
intent  for  the  24-hour  period  covered  by  the  AOD  and  subsequent  ATO 
enable  tactical-level  planning  and  execution,  utilizing  the  mission  com¬ 
mand  concept.9  The  ATO  is  the  "method  used  to  task  and  disseminate  to 
components,  subordinate  units,  and  command  and  control  agencies  pro¬ 
jected  sorties,  capabilities  and/or  forces  to  targets  and  specific  missions. 
[It  normally]  provides  specific  instructions  to  include  call  signs,  targets, 
controlling  agencies,  etc.,  as  well  as  general  instructions.''10  It  does  not  dic¬ 
tate  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  to  mission  commanders. 

Mission  command  is  the  control  authority  delegated  to  a  tactical- 
level  commander  by  a  superior  commander  (for  the  Airman,  normally 
the  JFACC  or  JFC).  The  mission  commander  uses  that  authority,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  or  her  understanding  of  air  warfare  in  the  context  of 
the  current  situation,  to  act  independently  of  any  further  guidance 
from  higher  headquarters,  carrying  out  the  mission  specified  in  the  AOD 
and  ATO.  Sometimes  the  mission  commander  receives  updated  guid¬ 
ance  en  route  from  some  other  control  agency  with  higher  authority 
(e.g.,  an  air  support  operations  center  [ASOC],  an  Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  System  aircraft,  or  a  control  and  reporting  center).  Not  a 
panacea  for  complex  integration  problems  observed  during  the  last  de¬ 
cade  of  war,  mission  command  is  one  essential  element  that  can  en- 
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able  the  attainment  of  operational  objectives  through  tactical  actions. 
Only  when  US  forces  execute  mission  command  in  concert  with  other 
nested  operational  and  tactical  actions  that  directly  support  the  JFC's 
objectives  will  they  bring  about  the  desired  strategic  end  state. 


Operational  Lessons  of 

Operations  Enduring  Freedom  and  Iraqi  Freedom 

Reports  on  lessons  learned  from  Operations  Enduring  Freedom  and 
Iraqi  Freedom  highlight  the  ability  of  air  operations  centers  (AOC)  to 
offer  robust,  flexible  C2  capabilities  at  the  operational  and  upper  tac¬ 
tical  level.  However,  "key  portions  of  the  theater  air  control  system 
(TACS)  must  continue  to  be  reinvigorated  to  improve  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  integration  required  in  any  modern  conflict.  The  TACS  needs 
to  be  viewed  in  its  entirety,  for  it  is  the  entire  system,  not  simply  the 
AOC  that  provides  robust  and  flexible  capabilities  to  the  joint  force 
commander  (JFC).  The  depth  and  flexibility  of  the  USAF  system  grows 
when  combined  with  sister  service  capabilities  allowing  for  a  robust 
and  flexible  TACS.”11  Although  the  current  operational-level  command 
structure  gives  the  JFC  flexible  airpower,  the  entire  TACS  still  needs 
improved  training,  manning,  and  equipping. 

According  to  joint  doctrine,  the  JFACC's  staff  (including  the  joint  air 
operations  center)  works  to  integrate  the  joint  airpower  effort  with  the 
JFC's  intent.  The  JAOP,  developed  in  concert  with  the  JFC  and  all  other 
components,  serves  as  a  supporting  plan  to  the  JFC's  OPFAN.  Not  de¬ 
signed  to  be  put  on  a  shelf,  the  plan  is  worked  each  day,  informing  the 
daily  planning  and  execution  procedures  not  well  understood  by  indi¬ 
viduals  outside  the  process.  The  JAOP  contains  the  JFC's  and  JFACC's 
intent  for  each  phase  of  the  operation,  whereas  the  AODs  include  the 
JFACC's  intent  for  a  specific  ATO  or  period  of  time.  According  to  JP  3-30, 
Command  and  Control  for  Joint  Air  Operations,  “the  JFACC  should  provide 
objectives  and  guidance  to  the  staff  for  joint  air  operations  to  achieve  the 
JFC's  intent,  recommend  an  air  scheme  of  maneuver,  review  joint  force 
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capabilities  and  forces  available  to  achieve  assigned  tasks,  refine  require¬ 
ments  for  capabilities  and  forces  from  other  components,  and,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  other  component  commanders,  formulate  an  air  appor¬ 
tionment  recommendation  for  presentation  to  the  JFC.”12 

Oftentimes  people  fail  to  understand  the  fact  that  plans,  the  JAOP,  the 
AOD,  and  the  ATO  change  frequently  during  execution.  Moreover,  most 
of  them  do  not  know  that  one  joint  air  component  has  supported  US  Cen¬ 
tral  Command  (CENTCOM)  and  multiple  JTFs  for  the  past  10  years.  De¬ 
veloping  a  single  JAOP  to  support  a  single  JFC  is  difficult,  as  is  developing 
several  disparate  JAOPs  to  support  CENTCOM  and  multiple  JTFs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  plans  cannot  remain  static  because  the  constant  planning  pro¬ 
cess  enables  hexibility.  Near-constant  changes  to  battlespace  awareness, 
informed  by  all-source  intelligence,  constantly  drive  updates  to  the  plan. 
The  very  adaptable  ATO  planning  cycle  allows  the  fluidity  necessary  for 
successful  implementation  of  airpower  across  the  spectrum  of  warfare. 
Supported  units  or  customers  of  airpower  need  to  understand  the  process 
and  the  need  for  inputs  that  will  effect  necessary  changes  as  planning  ef¬ 
forts  advance  through  the  production  and  publishing  of  the  ATO.  They 
must  also  know  that  the  ATO  itself  is  a  living  document  and  that  changes 
can  he  made  until  completion  of  its  period  of  execution.  As  a  joint  force,  we 
must  comprehend  our  planning  processes,  the  purposes  they  serve,  and 
the  way  they  enable  support  of  the  JFC  and  mission  accomplishment.  We 
must  work  with  all  components  to  help  them  understand  how  to  obtain 
our  best  support  and  how  they  can  best  support  us  when  the  JFC  calls  on 
them  to  do  so.  We  must  learn  the  right  lessons  from  the  current  conhicts 
and  not  attempt  to  solve  tactical-level  planning  problems  by  discarding 
proven  operational-level  planning  processes.13 

To  enable  the  most  successful  execution  of  plans  that  achieve  opera¬ 
tional  objectives,  we  must  continue  to  make  improvements  at  the  tac¬ 
tical  level  of  operations.  Mission  command  plays  its  most  significant 
role  at  this  level,  demanding  the  empowerment  of  tactical-level  com¬ 
manders  with  delegated  authorities  ( not  operational  or  tactical  control) 
required  to  accomplish  their  mission.  For  Airmen  these  authorities 
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could  include  launch  or  takeoff,  weapons  employment,  abort,  or  the 
authority  to  engage  targets  below  published  minimum  altitudes  or  to 
engage  in  higher-threat  environments  when  the  mission  commander 
thinks  that  mission  accomplishment  requires  such  action.  For  a  land 
force  supported  by  air,  direct  liaison  authority  should  be  the  norm 
since  the  synchronization  of  actions  requires  great  effort. 


A  Scenario  from 

Operations  Enduring  Freedom  and  Iraqi  Freedom 

During  Enduring  Freedom /Iraqi  Freedom,  the  commander  of  CENT- 
COM  (a  JFC)  decided  to  establish  a  JFACC  and  retain  all  nonorganic  air 
assets  at  the  operational  theater  level.  In  conjunction  with  the  president 
and  secretary  of  defense,  the  JFC  also  decided  to  create  multiple  JTFs  in 
his  area  of  responsibility  and  directed  the  JFACC  to  support  them.  The 
JFACC  had  an  OPLAN  that  supported  the  combatant  commander  (JFC), 
and  the  JTF  commanders  had  developed  plans  that  supported  their  as¬ 
signed  missions.  In  this  example,  the  JTF  commands  and  their  support¬ 
ing  tactical  units  rotated  into  and  out  of  the  theater  every  12  to  18 
months.  The  JTFs  developed  their  concept  of  operations  (CONOPS)  as 
they  went  through  spin-up  training  back  in  the  United  States.  Their 
plans  emphasized  their  AO,  but  they  also  had  to  support  the  combatant 
commander's  plans  for  his  entire  area  of  responsibility.  The  JTFs  had 
no  attached  air  assets,  no  attached  air  component,  and  a  limited  number 
of  air  planners  to  help  develop  the  CONOPS  or  resultant  OPLAN.  Tac¬ 
tical  elements  supporting  the  JTF,  perhaps  several  brigade  combat 
teams,  developed  their  CONOPS  based  on  guidance  from  the  JTF.  The 
OPLANs  lacked  input  from  Airmen,  as  did  operational  and  tactical 
concepts  at  the  design  and  development  stages. 

The  creation  of  multiple  JTFs  without  attached  air  components,  es¬ 
tablished  coordination  mechanisms,  and  mutual  trust  produced  an 
operational-level  planning  seam  between  the  staffs  of  the  functional 
air  component  and  JTF  commander  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  JFCs  and 
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their  staffs  must  remain  aware  of  the  higher-level  objectives  as  well  as 
the  associated  desired  and  undesired  effects  that  influence  planning  at 
every  juncture.  Failure  to  link  operational  objectives  to  strategic  goals 
can  break  the  inherent  linkage  or  nesting,  and  tactical  considerations 
can  eventually  begin  to  drive  the  overall  strategy  at  cross-purposes.  If 
a  CONOPS  does  not  include  a  coherent  air  scheme  of  maneuver,  then 
issues  will  arise  during  execution  of  the  CONOPS-turned-OPLAN.  The 
need  for  planners  to  continue  daily  horizontal  and  vertical  integration 
will  not  diminish;  in  fact,  given  the  growth  of  subtheater  JFCs  and 
COIN  operations  in  recent  years,  the  requirement  has  increased.  Ro¬ 
bust,  scalable  structures— including  tailored  ASOCs,  control  and  report¬ 
ing  centers,  air  component  coordination  elements  (ACCE),  subordinate 
air  and  space  expeditionary  task  forces  (AETF),  and  reinvigoration  of 
the  mission  commander's  role— could  prevent  the  breakdown  in  coor¬ 
dination  and  trust  at  the  subtheater  operational  level.14 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  robust  horizontal  and  vertical  integration, 
the  Air  Force  first  implemented  the  concept  of  the  ACCE  in  2002  after 
hurried  establishment  of  Combined  Joint  Task  Force-Mountain  to  take 
charge  in  Afghanistan.  The  service  then  increased  manpower  in  the 
ASOCs,  tailoring  the  Air  Force  specialty  codes  assigned  to  each  unit 
based  on  the  supported  mission.  In  2011  the  Air  Force  codified  the  con¬ 
cept  of  establishing  subordinate  AETFs  to  help  support  the  JTFs  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  These  institutional  changes  have  improved  sup¬ 
port  to  tactical-level  planning  and  execution,  but  we  must  ensure  that 
subordinate  AETFs  or  ACCEs  are  established  early  enough  to  become 
involved  in  the  design  and  CONOPS-development  phase  of  a  JTF's 
operational-level  planning.  The  Air  Force  can  improve  support  to  joint 
partners  and  cultivate  general  officers  oriented  toward  mission  com¬ 
mand  by  emphasizing  that  concept  of  command. 

Although  produced  at  the  operational-level  headquarters  (the  AOC),  the 
ATO  is  not  an  operational-level  plan.  Instead,  it  translates  the  OPLAN  into 
tactical  taskings  for  a  specific  day.  Air  Force  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  3-3 .AOC,  Operational  Employment— Air  Operations  Center, 
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codifies  the  processes  to  effect  coordination  among  all  JFC  components 
and  supported  JTFs— a  procedure  poorly  understood  by  the  vast  majority 
of  people  who  complain  about  airpower  support  to  ground  commanders. 
The  next  section,  however,  explains  not  only  the  allocation,  command, 
and  control  of  close  air  support  but  also  the  means  by  which  that  pro¬ 
cess  can  benefit  from  the  concept  of  mission  command. 


An  Example  of  Mission  Command 

Each  day,  the  JFACC  gathers  inputs  from  the  components  and  JTFs  and 
recommends  an  apportionment  to  the  JFC.  In  CENTCOM,  that  apportion¬ 
ment  decision  rests  with  the  CENTCOM  commander  or  his  or  her  dele¬ 
gated  representative— not  the  individual  JTF  commanders.  (They  have 
neither  air  assets  attached  nor  air  components/ JFACCs.)  During  the 
COIN  fight  of  the  last  several  years,  the  apportionment  decision  has 
proven  fairly  easy.  Fighter  aircraft  in  one  AO  support  that  AO  (Iraq  or  Af¬ 
ghanistan),  and  the  long-range  assets  flow  to  support  the  AO  (sometimes 
including  support  to  and  from  US  European  Command  and  US  Africa 
Command),  as  determined  by  the  CENTCOM  commander.  The  appor¬ 
tionment  decision  is  based  on  CENTCOM  and  JTF  priorities  for  that  day. 

Subject-matter  experts  at  the  ASOCs  assist  the  ground  commanders 
and  their  planners  in  determining  the  support  they  need.  That  informa¬ 
tion  is  coordinated  with  the  Army's  battlefield  coordination  detachment 
and  other  component,  allied,  and  supporting  planning  teams  inside  the 
AOC.  After  the  JFC  makes  the  apportionment  decision,  the  apportioned 
air  support  is  allotted  and  detailed  in  the  ATO.  We  need  a  designated 
mission  commander  to  pull  together  the  entire  air  effort:  intelligence, 
surveillance,  and  reconnaissance;  cyber;  space;  armed  overwatch;  and 
other  air  missions  as  assigned.  That  commander  should  coordinate  tacti¬ 
cal-level  planning  with  the  supported  commander  and  all  other  units 
supporting  the  effort.  Further,  although  the  mission  commander  will 
need  connectivity  to  all  of  the  tactical-level  participants  in  order  to  con¬ 
duct  tactical  planning  before  carrying  out  the  mission,  he  or  she  need 
not  be  colocated  with  the  supported  tactical-level  ground  commander. 
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Making  This  Concept  Better  Support  Counterinsurgency 

COIN  is  a  not  a  lesser  form  of  warfare;  indeed,  formal  lessons 
learned  have  observed  and  codified  the  complexity  of  such  operations. 
If  anything,  COIN  requires  greater  horizontal  and  vertical  integration 
than  do  conventional  operations.  It  is  completely  irrational  to  attach  or 
assign  a  four-ship  of  fighters,  remotely  piloted  vehicles,  and  the  inher¬ 
ent  C2  systems  necessary  to  employ  such  assets  to  each  brigade  com¬ 
bat  team;  however,  the  joint  team  must  train,  plan,  and  then  execute 
tactical  operations  together.  Currently  available  assets  and  facilities  al¬ 
low  us  to  address  this  issue  of  training  together. 

Facilities  at  Nellis  AFB,  Nevada,  and  the  National  Training  Center  in 
California  can  support  the  joint  training  of  today's  mission  command¬ 
ers.  Airmen  attending  the  Weapons  School  and  various  flag  exercises  at 
Nellis  undergo  most  of  the  required  training.  We  can  place  US  land 
component  commanders  in  advanced  joint  scenarios  (both  conven¬ 
tional  and  COIN)  and  establish  a  training  program  to  build  the  future 
leaders  that  the  chairman  mentions  in  his  Mission  Command  White 
Paper.  Airmen  must  become  a  larger  part  of  the  training  program  at 
the  National  Training  Center,  and  even  though  they  will  never  be 
ground  experts  (just  as  ground  officers  will  never  be  air  experts),  these 
leaders  must  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  sister  service's 
capabilities.  These  training  events  not  only  allow  them  to  do  just  that 
but  also  give  US  forces  the  opportunity  to  continue  to  learn  and  develop 
new  tactics  and  operational  doctrine  should  our  wartime  operations 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  can  even  improve  our  joint  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  two  services'  planning  requirements  and  methodologies  that 
best  support  efforts  in  their  respective  domains. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  great  improvements  have  occurred  in 
operational-level  planning.  The  complexity  of  the  COIN  environment, 
coupled  with  the  methodologies  that  JTF  commanders  decided  to  em¬ 
ploy  to  secure  tactical  objectives,  has  driven  a  need  for  more  integrated 
tactical-level  planning.  The  training  program  for  mission  commanders 
must  include  such  planning— training  that  teaches  how  each  service 
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plans  its  tactical  operations  (one  method  will  not  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  separate  services).  We  must  have  one  final  plan  that  supports  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  tasked  mission— a  plan  practiced  by  each  prospec¬ 
tive  mission  commander.  The  overall  mission  commander,  in  concert 
with  the  supporting  mission  commanders,  develops  the  tactical  concept 
and  plan  for  execution.  All  of  them  then  conduct  the  mission  and  de¬ 
brief  it  to  garner  both  positive  and  negative  lessons  learned.  This  is  a 
joint  version  of  the  30-year-old  CENTAF  Mission  Commander  Course 
that  led  to  the  Air  Force's  dominance  in  executing  more  than  3,000  sor¬ 
ties  a  day  during  Operation  Desert  Storm  in  1991.  Mission  commanders 
were  spread  all  over  the  theater  then,  as  is  the  case  with  aircraft  because 
of  support  requirements  and  their  ability  to  range  thousands  of  miles  in 
a  matter  of  hours.  Rudimentary  virtual  means  permitted  the  Desert 
Storm  mission  commanders  to  plan  and  execute,  and  nothing  prevents 
us  from  making  plans  with  the  virtual  means  available  to  us  today. 
Granted,  every  service  will  pay  the  costs  of  fielding  the  robust  commu¬ 
nications  equipment  that  allows  virtual  tactical-level  planning  with  such 
detail.  Regardless,  before  any  of  this  will  work  under  the  stress  of  com¬ 
bat,  all  planners  must  receive  training  in  understanding  what  the  other 
joint  units  can  do  and  what  they  expect  us  to  do  during  the  operation- 
something  possible  only  through  joint  execution  training. 

Such  training— undergone  by  members  of  the  entire  joint  force,  not 
just  mission  commander  trainees— is  mandatory  if  we  intend  to  con¬ 
duct  COIN  operations  as  outlined  in  current  tactics,  techniques,  and 
procedures.  This  approach  will  require  additional  funds  for  the  train¬ 
ing  budget  and  probably  an  increase  in  the  Air  Force's  force  structure. 
(The  Army  and  Marines  are  currently  drawing  down  from  the  surge  of 
100,000  troops  in  Enduring  Freedom /Iraqi  Freedom,  but  the  Air  Force 
has  steadily  drawn  down  since  1991  and  does  not  have  the  manning  to 
support  such  a  level  of  joint  execution  training.)  At  least  as  complex  as 
conventional  war,  COIN  is  not  a  lesser  operation,  mentioned  previ¬ 
ously;  as  such,  it  can  demand  even  more  manpower  and  other  re¬ 
sources.  If  we  choose  the  methods  currently  proposed  as  the  best  way  to 
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prosecute  COIN  and  if  we  wish  to  have  any  realistic  chance  of  succeeding 
in  our  operations ,  then  we  need  to  grasp  the  total  costs  involved. 


Conclusion 

Almost  60  years  passed  before  we  developed  an  understanding  of  the 
operational  level  now  enjoyed  by  US  forces.  We  should  discount  out  of 
hand  the  current  arguments  to  ignore  codified  joint  operational  doc¬ 
trine  because  disaster  follows  those  who  cannot  learn  and  implement 
validated  lessons.  We  must  concentrate  our  efforts  on  better  vertical/ 
horizontal  planning  and  execution  at  the  tactical  level— where  gains 
can  be  made  over  the  next  decade.  The  improvement  of  tactical  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution,  of  course,  relies  on  sound  operational-level  prac¬ 
tices— not  the  elimination  of  those  practices.  The  tactics,  techniques, 
and  procedures  that  we  developed  over  the  past  10  years  have  intensi¬ 
fied  our  need  for  seamless  vertical  and  horizontal  integration  of  all 
available  assets.  As  resources  become  scarcer  (and  they  certainly  will), 
we  will  soon  have  to  make  some  hard  decisions  about  defending  this 
nation  throughout  the  twenty-first  century. 

The  joint  force  must  make  a  priority  of  the  joint  training  of  tactical- 
level  mission  commanders.  We  must  not  reduce  service-specific  train¬ 
ing,  however,  because  we  will  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  subject- 
matter  experts.  The  bill  will  include  the  cost  of  establishing  the  training 
programs,  of  sending  prospective  mission  commanders  to  that  training, 
and,  naturally,  of  conducting  the  exercise.  We  must  also  equip  tactical- 
level  units  with  the  required  communications  systems  and  ensure  that 
the  theater  air  control  system/  theater  air-ground  system  are  robust 
enough  to  support  tactical  flexibility  in  complex  environments.  Dis¬ 
carding  today’s  doctrine  or  viewing  lessons  learned  through  a  single 
myopic  lens  will  not  improve  our  joint  force's  ability  to  utilize  mission 
command.  Training  is  the  key  to  developing  and  implementing  mis¬ 
sion  commanders;  it  worked  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  work  in 
the  future.  O 
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Notes 

1.  Command  and  control  is  "the  exercise  of  authority  and  direction  by  a  properly  desig¬ 
nated  commander  over  assigned  and  attached  forces  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission. 
Command  and  control  functions  are  performed  through  an  arrangement  of  personnel, 
equipment,  communications,  facilities,  and  procedures  employed  by  a  commander  in  plan¬ 
ning,  directing,  coordinating,  and  controlling  forces  and  operations  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  mission.”  JP  1-02,  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Tkrms,  8 
November  2010  (as  amended  through  15  July  2012),  56,  http://www.dtic.mil/doctrine/new 
_pubs/jpl_02.pdf. 

2.  Operational  control  is  the  "command  authority  that  may  be  exercised  by  commanders 
at  any  echelon  at  or  below  the  level  of  combatant  command.  Operational  control  is  inherent 
in  combatant  command  (command  authority)  and  may  be  delegated  within  the  command. 
Operational  control  is  the  authority  to  perform  those  functions  of  command  over  subordi¬ 
nate  forces  involving  organizing  and  employing  commands  and  forces,  assigning  tasks,  des¬ 
ignating  objectives,  and  giving  authoritative  direction  necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission. 
Operational  control  includes  authoritative  direction  over  all  aspects  of  military  operations 
and  joint  training  necessary  to  accomplish  missions  assigned  to  the  command.  Operational 
control  should  be  exercised  through  the  commanders  of  subordinate  organizations.  Nor¬ 
mally  this  authority  is  exercised  through  subordinate  joint  force  commanders  and  Service 
and/or  functional  component  commanders.  Operational  control  normally  provides  full  au¬ 
thority  to  organize  commands  and  forces  and  to  employ  those  forces  as  the  commander  in 
operational  control  considers  necessary  to  accomplish  assigned  missions;  it  does  not,  in  and 
of  itself,  include  authoritative  direction  for  logistics  or  matters  of  administration,  discipline, 
internal  organization,  or  unit  training.”  Ibid.,  233. 

Thctical  control  is  the  "command  authority  over  assigned  or  attached  forces  or  com¬ 
mands,  or  military  capability  or  forces  made  available  for  tasking,  that  is  limited  to  the  de¬ 
tailed  direction  and  control  of  movements  or  maneuvers  within  the  operational  area  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  missions  or  tasks  assigned.  Tdctical  control  is  inherent  in  operational 
control.  Thctical  control  may  be  delegated  to,  and  exercised  at  any  level  at  or  below  the  level 
of  combatant  command.  Thctical  control  provides  sufficient  authority  for  controlling  and 
directing  the  application  of  force  or  tactical  use  of  combat  support  assets  within  the  as¬ 
signed  mission  or  task.”  Ibid.,  308. 

3.  Joint  Publication  (JP)  3-0,  Joint  Operations,  11  August  2011,  1-13,  http://www.dtic.mil 
/  doctrine/new_pubs/jp3_0.pdf. 

4.  Control  is  the  "authority  that  may  be  less  than  full  command  exercised  by  a  com¬ 
mander  over  part  of  the  activities  of  subordinate  or  other  organizations."  JP  1-02,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Dictionary ,  69. 

5.  Gen  Martin  E.  Dempsey,  chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Mission  Command  White  Pa¬ 
per,  3  April  2012,  7,  http://www.jcs.mil/content/files/2012-04/041312163814_CJCS_Mission 
_Command_White_Paper_2012_a.pdf. 

6.  Lt  Gen  Ricardo  S.  Sanchez  with  Donald  T.  Phillips,  Wiser  in  Battle:  A  Soldier's  Story 
(New  York:  HarperCollins,  2008),  437-40. 

7.  Dempsey,  Mission  Command  White  Paper,  [1], 

8.  JP  1-02,  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary,  208. 
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9.  JP  3-30,  Command  and  Control  for  Joint  Air  Operations,  12  January  2010,  chap.  Ill, 
http://www.dtic.mil/doctrine/new_pubs/jp3_30.pdf. 

10.  JP  1-02,  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary,  14. 

11.  Col  Dale  S.  Shoupe,  USAF,  Retired,  briefing,  AETC  Symposium,  San  Antonio,  TX,  sub¬ 
ject:  Enduring  Lessons  from  OEF/OIF:  Adapting  to  Evolving  Combat  Realities,  January  2012. 

12.  JP  3-30,  Command  and  Control,  III-23. 

13.  Dale  Shoupe,  "Clearing  the  Air,”  Wright  Stuff,  2009,  4. 
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Col  Dale  S.  Shoupe,  USAF,  Retired 

Colonel  Shoupe  (BA,  Troy  State  University;  MPA,  Troy  State  University-Europe) 
serves  as  a  management  analyst  for  Headquarters  US  Air  Force  A9  (Studies, 
Analysis,  Assessments,  and  Lessons  Learned)  with  duties  as  the  Headquarters 
US  Air  Force  A9L  representative  to  the  Curtis  E.  LeMay  Center,  Maxwell  AFB, 
Alabama.  He  recently  completed  the  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  /  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom  Enduring  Lessons  Report  directed  by  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Air 
Force  and  several  reports  on  integrated  air  and  missile  defense.  From  October 
2008  to  January  2009,  he  performed  temporary  duty  as  a  member  of  the  US 
Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  Joint  Strategic  Assessment  Team  analyzing 
complex  command  and  control  challenges  in  the  CENTCOM  area  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  During  a  27-year  Air  Force  career,  he  served  in  a  variety  of  operational 
positions,  commanding  at  the  flight,  squadron,  and  group  level.  In  2002  and 
2003,  he  served  in  Operations  Enduring  Freedom  and  Iraqi  Freedom  as  the 
Ninth  Air  Force,  US  Central  Air  Forces  (CENTAF),  lead  planner  to  the  CENTCOM 
Joint  Planning  Croup,  Deputy  Director  Combined  Air  Operations  Center,  and  as 
the  CENTAF-Forward  director  of  operations,  Al  Udeid  Air  Base,  Qatar.  He 
served  in  operational  F-4  and  F-1 1 1  squadrons,  flying  more  than  1,600  hours, 
including  65  combat  hours  and  1,200  hours  in  the  F-4C  Wild  Weasel.  Colonel 
Shoupe  is  a  graduate  of  Squadron  Officer  School,  the  Royal  Air  Force  Staff 
College,  and  Air  War  College. 
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Seeing  It  Coming 

Revitalizing  Future  Studies  in  the  US  Air  Force 

Col  John  F.  Price  Jr.,  USAF 

Why  didn't  we  see  any  of  this  coming?”  The  secretary  of  de¬ 
fense's  question  echoed  in  the  general’s  head  as  he  walked 
out  of  the  heated  discussion  in  the  executive  conference 
room.  As  his  footsteps  echoed  down  the  Pentagon  hallway,  he  won¬ 
dered,  "Were  we  so  fixated  on  the  future  we  were  trying  to  create  that 
we  failed  to  perceive  the  future  being  created  around  us?”  The  remain¬ 
der  of  2020  would  now  prove  very  different  than  the  Air  Force  chief  of 
staff  had  planned.  As  he  considered  the  ramifications  of  the  current 
situation,  the  chief  could  not  help  wondering  what  else  might  soon 
happen  in  this  "new  future”  and  what  he  could  have  done  to  prevent 
these  surprises. 

As  the  chief  of  staff  contemplated  the  path  ahead,  his  mind  turned 
to  the  decision  in  2010  to  close  US  Joint  Forces  Command.  Although 
this  action  appeared  fiscally  sound  at  the  time,  the  hasty  elimination 
of  this  institution,  created  by  the  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  1997,  seemed  particularly  myopic.  Instead  of 
narrowing  mission  requirements,  leadership  chose  to  target  the  source 
of  joint  lessons  learned,  experimentation,  and  future  studies.  The  plan 
called  for  migrating  these  responsibilities  to  the  Joint  Staff,  but  an  al¬ 
ready  taxed  staff  simply  could  not  handle  all  of  these  functions.  As  a 
result,  the  focus  on  future  studies  disappeared,  and  forecasting  became 
more  the  domain  of  service  programming  and  budgeting  and  less  an 
equal  partner  in  strategic  planning.  The  present  state  of  affairs  did  not 
occur  because  leaders  ignored  future  trends  but  because  an  organiza¬ 
tional  culture  did  not  value  future  studies  and,  consequently,  failed  to 
identify  relevant  tendencies  and  incorporate  them  into  planning  processes. 
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Future  Studies 

Strategic  surprise,  rarely  a  welcome  event  for  organizational  leaders, 
is  especially  undesirable  for  those  charged  with  providing  national  se¬ 
curity.  Even  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  strategic  surprise  al¬ 
luded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  one  can  easily  imagine  catch¬ 
ing  the  sluggish  defense  system,  despite  its  expansive  intelligence 
apparatus,  off  guard.  To  make  progress,  we  must  go  beyond  simply  ac¬ 
knowledging  this  vulnerability  and  must  avoid  the  skeptics  of  futurology, 
who  would  have  us  continue  lumbering  along  in  a  reactive  state. 

By  nature,  the  development  and  execution  of  strategy  for  the  US  Air 
Force  are  directed  at  the  future.  As  a  discipline,  future  studies  include 
both  forecasting  and  planning— the  former  representing  the  cognitive 
aspect  that  determines  the  plausibility  of  futures  and  the  latter  the  ac¬ 
tion  side  that  creates  the  desired  future.1  Practitioners  must  “forecast 
the  cause-effect  relationships  that  will  underlie  the  strategic  effect 
[they  are  trying  to  achieve].”2  In  this  way,  executing  strategy  is  the 
emergent  process  of  testing  a  strategic  theory  based  on  the  hypotheses 
generated  from  forecasting.  Like  its  sister  services,  the  Air  Force  is  a 
bureaucracy  dominated  by  a  strategic  planning  culture,  but,  to  ensure 
a  balanced  strategic  approach,  we  must  equip  this  culture  with  an 
equally  strong  forecasting  capability. 

Some  futures  will  naturally  appear  more  plausible  than  others,  but 
the  point  is  not  probability  but  possibility.  As  with  all  organizations, 
the  military  benefits  the  most  by  thinking  deeply  about  the  range  of 
future  possibilities  and  considering  how  the  current  strategy  and  force 
structure  would  fare  in  the  various  environments.  Futurist  Edward 
Cornish  writes  that  “the  goal  of  futuring  is  not  to  predict  the  future  but 
to  improve  it.  We  want  to  anticipate  possible  or  likely  future  conditions 
so  that  we  can  prepare  for  them.”3  However,  in  some  cases,  the  military 
needs  to  actively  take  a  role  in  working  to  kill  possible  futures.  Instead 
of  simply  preparing  for  this  future,  James  Canton,  another  futurist,  ad¬ 
vises  aggressive  action:  “You  envision  future  scenarios  that  are  con- 
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ceivable  yet  so  bleak  that,  if  left  unchecked,  could  destroy  all  that 
you’ve  created.”4 


Future  Trends 

Although  the  number  and  diversity  of  prognostications  about  the 
second  decade  of  the  twenty-first  century  cause  many  individuals  to 
dismiss  the  process  as  mere  speculation,  both  the  identification  pro¬ 
cess  and  presentation  of  futures  have  great  value.  The  majority  of  fu¬ 
tures  efforts  in  the  Air  Force  exist  apart  from  mainstream  discussion, 
partitioned  in  analytic  or  programmatic  sections  of  the  Air  Staff. 
Though  functional,  this  placement  does  not  foster  the  necessary,  con¬ 
tinuous  dialogue  among  Air  Force  leaders  that  will  incorporate  fore¬ 
casting  into  the  leadership  culture. 

In  an  attempt  to  cultivate  change  in  this  approach,  this  article  offers 
the  skeletal  outline  of  five  separate  trend  lines  for  the  next  decade  (see 
the  table  on  the  next  page).  In  each  case,  a  connecting  thread  from  the 
current  environment  provides  a  temporal  bread-crumb  trail  leading  to 
a  plausible  future.  The  omission  of  detailed  causal  chains  and  full  ex¬ 
planations  helps  prevent  the  “fighting  the  scenario”  problem  and  limits 
the  emphasis  to  core  aspects  of  the  trend.  Even  though  some  futures 
are  more  plausible  than  others,  each  scenario  hows  from  current  reali¬ 
ties  and  has  the  potential  to  create  future  surprises  that  the  chief  of 
staff  of  2020  would  like  to  avoid.  By  no  means  are  these  tendencies  ei¬ 
ther  comprehensive  or  mutually  exclusive;  rather,  they  simply  depict 
some  of  the  plausible  scenarios. 

These  brief  depictions  do  not  approach  the  level  of  the  “Gulliver's 
Travails,”  “Zaibatsu,”  “Digital  Cacophony,”  and  “King  Khan”  scenarios 
developed  in  the  Air  Force's  Alternate  Futures  for  2025  study  of  1996, 
but  they  do  offer  a  glimpse  of  future  possibilities  that  deserve  consid¬ 
eration.5  Furthermore,  like  the  1996  study,  the  true  intent  here  is  not 
to  predict  the  future  but  to  encourage  discussions  about  it  and  rekindle 
the  connection  between  forecasting  and  strategic  planning. 
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Table.  Trends  for  the  next  decade 


Current  Trend 

Future  Trend  /  Events 

Force  Fracture 

•  Exhausted  military  personnel 
and  equipment 

•  Strained  reserve  structure 

•  Unconstrained  requirements 

•  Gradual  demise  of  the  all-volunteer 
force 

•  Collapse  of  the  Total  Force 
construct 

•  Creation  of  contract  military  units 

•  Movement  toward  a  single¬ 
component  military 

Caliphate  Rising 

•  Islamic  radicalism 

•  Lack  of  unity  in  Islam 

•  War  on  "terror,"  not  radical 
Islam 

•  Islamic  nations  rally  together 
around  Egypt  after  major  attack  on 
the  United  States  /  Israel 

•  Recurring  Islamic  terrorist 
attacks  on  US  soil;  nuclear  attack 
threatened 

Foundational 

Cracks 

•  Smaller  military  /  fewer  bases 

•  Less  than  1%  of  population  in 
military 

•  Decreased  service  advertising 

•  Public  resentment  over 
costly  wars  and  large  defense 
budget 

•  Public  respect/confidence  drops 
significantly,  becomes  adversarial 

•  Rising  tensions  between  civilian 
and  military  leaders 

•  Increasing  US  isolationism  and 
domestic  pressure  to  reduce  the 
military 

Panda  Express 

•  Rising  China 

•  Uncertainty  in  Korea/Taiwan 

•  Asia  taking  the  stage  from 
Europe 

•  Collapse  of  US  influence  across 

Asia 

•  Japan  isolated;  Taiwan  coerced 

•  China  calls  in  US  debt 

State  of  Nature 

•  Blue-red  ideological  divide 

•  Domestic  discord 
evidenced  in  Tea  Party,  debt 
pressures,  unemployment, 
immigration,  health  care, 
privacy,  homeland  security 
(Transportation  Security 
Administration),  and 
environment 

•  Collapse  of  confidence  in  republic 

•  Increasing  political 
fractionalization  and  radicalization 

•  Emergence  of  political  violence 

•  Use  of  martial  law  and  active  duty 
military  to  quell  domestic  unrest 
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Implications 

Although  completing  the  forecasting  process  for  any  of  these  poten¬ 
tial  futures  would  require  significantly  more  detail,  one  could  readily 
imagine  how  each  could  nurture  conditions  that  could  produce  a  stra¬ 
tegic  surprise  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  nation.  Despite  the  remote 
likelihood  of  any  particular  scenario  emerging,  as  long  as  it  remains 
within  the  limits  of  plausibility,  it  warrants  consideration  in  the  strate¬ 
gic  calculus.  By  including  these  and  other  possibilities  as  planning  fac¬ 
tors,  Air  Force  strategists  can  shape  the  future  and  reduce  the  risk  of 
undesired  outcomes.  As  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery  argues,  "As  for  the 
future,  your  task  is  not  to  foresee  it,  but  to  enable  it.” 

By  advocating  a  renewal  of  future  studies  in  the  Air  Force,  this  article 
does  not  seek  to  exchange  the  current  myopia  for  apocalyptic  schizophre¬ 
nia.  As  the  model  created  by  Charles  W.  Taylor  illustrates,  the  realm  of 
plausible  futures  does  not  contain  all  possible  futures  (see  the  figure  on 
the  next  page).  Taylor  uses  this  "cone  of  plausibility”  to  bound  the  future 
landscape  yet  include  a  wide  range  of  alternatives.  Through  this  process, 
leaders  can  assess  existing  plans  and  understand  deviations  when  they  oc¬ 
cur.  Keeping  this  full  range  of  futures  in  sight  instead  of  becoming  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  Air  Force’s  vision  (desired  future)  will  ensure  that 
leadership  sustains  the  peripheral  vision  to  avoid  major  surprises. 


Taking  Action 

Although  people  may  not  have  viewed  it  from  a  futures  perspective,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staffs  recent  and  repeated  warnings  about 
the  possibility  of  the  military's  becoming  a  "hollow  force”  is  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  "kill”  an  undesirable  but  plausible  future  for  the  US  armed 
forces.  Based  on  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  "hollow”  military  of  the 
1970s  and  attention  to  current  trend  lines,  Gen  Martin  Dempsey  foresaw 
a  future  where  military  readiness  was  drained  to  the  breaking  point.  His 
actions  over  the  last  year  through  advocacy  and  process  change  have 
amounted  to  specific  attempts  to  kill  the  future  of  the  hollow  force. 
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Figure.  Cone  of  plausibility.  (Reprinted  from  Charles  W.  Taylor,  Alternative  World 
Scenarios  for  A  New  Order  of  Nations  [Carlisle  Barracks,  PA:  Strategic  Studies  Insti¬ 
tute,  US  Army  War  College,  1993],  5,  http://www.strategicstudiesinstitute.army.mil 
/pdfh  I  es/p  ub245.pdf.) 

Senior  military  leaders  must  begin  embracing  future  studies  on  par 
with  current  strategy  and  planning.  However,  doing  so  will  demand  a 
culture  change  from  the  often  rigid  world  of  military  planning:  "Deal- 
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ing  with  the  ambiguity  inherent  in  strategic  foresight  requires  an  atti¬ 
tude  different  from  simply  providing  the  right  data  or  information.”6 
Planners  have  long  understood  that  the  real  value  of  planning  is  not 
the  plan  itself  but  the  intellectual  illumination  that  occurs  during  the 
planning  process.  Similarly,  scenario  planning's  greatest  value  comes 
from  the  process  of  exploring  the  future.  However,  worthwhile  strate¬ 
gic  foresight  is  not  simply  an  exercise  in  structured  brainstorming: 

"The  goal  of  strategic  foresight  is  to  make  better,  more-informed  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  present.  Forecasting  lays  out  a  range  of  potential  futures  to 
consider  so  that  the  organization  can  act  effectively  now.”7  Strategic 
foresight  can  produce  tangible  benefits  for  military  leadership  by  en¬ 
abling  the  connection  of  current  resources  to  promote  or  eliminate 
specific  future  end  states. 

The  military's  classic  ends-ways-means  can  now  be  grounded  well 
over  the  horizon  and  offer  a  deliberate  path,  even  during  times  of  sig¬ 
nificant  instability.  We  should  not  abandon  the  time-tested  skills  of 
military  planning  and  strategy,  but  the  confluence  of  rapid  change  and 
risk  demands  the  adoption  of  new  skills  to  improve  agility  and  confi¬ 
dence.  As  Bill  Ralston  and  Ian  Wilson  remind  us,  "the  real  value  of  sce¬ 
narios  .  .  .  comes  not  from  giving  us  more  accurate  forecasts  but  rather 
from  improving  our  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  the  world 
around  us,  seeing  the  range  of  possible  ways  in  which  the  world  could 
evolve,  providing  us  the  courage  and  confidence  to  make  difficult  deci¬ 
sions,  and  quickening  our  response  time  to  events.”8  Defense  leader¬ 
ship  must  start  now  to  embrace  the  discipline  of  futuring  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  tool  for  both  creating  the  future  and  killing  it  in  order  to  guide  the 
department  into  times  of  uncertainty. 


Conclusion 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  during  the  first  decade  of  the  twenty- 
first  century,  a  contrast  existed,  on  the  one  hand,  between  intellectual 
emphasis  on  transformations,  revolutions  in  military  affairs,  and  next- 
generation  warfare,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  realities  of  insurgents 
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on  horseback  and  renewed  piracy  on  the  open  seas.  We  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  use  the  failure  to  anticipate  the  current  "alternative  fu¬ 
ture”  of  2012  as  a  condemnation  of  future  studies.  Instead,  the  reper¬ 
cussions  of  this  unexpected  shift  should  motivate  the  Air  Force  to  turn 
away  from  the  myopic  tendencies  that  have  become  so  prevalent  and 
renew  its  focus  on  future  studies.  Anticipation  of  the  next  decade 
promises  to  be  equally  challenging,  but  service  leaders  must  cultivate 
the  disciplines  of  forecasting  and  planning  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  possibilities  ahead.  O 
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A  Misapplied  and 
Overextended  Example 

Gen  J.  N.  Mattis’s  Criticism  of  Effects-Based  Operations 

Maj  Dag  Henriksen,  PhD,  Royal  Norwegian  Air  Force  Academy, 

US  Air  Force  Research  Institute 

On  14  August  2008,  Gen  J.  N.  Mattis,  at  that  time  the  com¬ 
mander  of  US  Joint  Forces  Command,  declared  that  the  con¬ 
cept  of  effects-based  operations  (EBO)  had  been  “misapplied 
and  overextended  to  the  point  that  it  actually  hinders  rather  than 
helps  joint  operations.”1  The  empirical  and  historical  case  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  emphasizes  in  his  explanation  of  the  foundation  for  this  conclu¬ 
sion  is  Israel's  campaign  against  Hezbollah  in  2006. 2 

This  article  argues  that  although  many  good  reasons  may  exist  for 
criticizing  the  EBO  concept,  the  particular  campaign  cited  by  General 
Mattis  represents  an  inadequate  example  from  which  to  draw  his  con¬ 
clusion.  Israel’s  own  Winograd  Report  points  out  that  Israel  did  not 
have  a  clear,  identifiable  strategy  for  its  military  operations  and  that  its 
planning  was  neither  “conducted  on  the  basis  of  deep  understanding  of 
the  theatre  of  operations”  nor  based  on  fundamental  “principles  of  us¬ 
ing  military  power  to  achieve  a  political  .  .  .  goal.”3  The  absence  of  a 
clearly  identified  military  strategy  for  war  or  of  one’s  objectives  re¬ 
duces  the  relevance  of  the  concept  of  EBO— or,  indeed,  of  any  military 
concept.  In  other  words,  if  you  do  not  know  where  you  are  going,  the 
means  to  get  there  is  hardly  the  key  problem.  Thus,  one  risks  cherry- 
picking  the  variable  (in  this  case  EBO)  that  actually  played  a  subordi¬ 
nate  role  in  the  negative  outcome  for  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  (IDF) 
during  this  conflict.  Logically,  these  factors  render  this  particular 
conflict  largely  unsuitable  as  an  empirical  foundation  for  harshly 
criticizing  EBO. 
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Both  General  Maths's  "USJFCOM  Commander's  Guidance  for  Effects- 
Based  Operations”  and  his  memorandum  for  US  Joint  Forces  Command 
(14  August  2008),  which  includes  that  guidance,  focus  on  the  concept  of 
EBO.  In  the  former,  Mattis  spends  half  a  page  on  Israel's  2006  campaign 
to  underline  his  point  that  EBO  is  a  flawed  concept  that  in  effect  im¬ 
pedes  the  development  and  conduct  of  joint  operations.4  Although  he 
mentions  other  historical  examples,  the  Israeli  campaign  remains  his 
most  prominent  one  by  far.  Thus,  one  can  only  assume  that  the  general 
considers  it  a  particularly  good  illustration  of  his  point. 

This  article  seeks  to  analyze  the  empirical  foundation  of  General 
Maths's  conclusion  regarding  EBO  as  a  military  concept— not  the  con¬ 
cept  of  EBO  itself.  If  that  foundation  is  weak  or  even  misguided,  then 
the  conclusion  should  undergo  reassessment.  Consequently,  a  finding 
that  the  Israeli  campaign  in  2006  does  not  provide  sufficient  empirical 
evidence  of  flaws  in  EBO  justifies  challenging  General  Maths's  asser¬ 
tions  regarding  that  concept.  The  article,  therefore,  analyzes  the  basis 
of  his  critique  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  latter  includes  the  key 
issue  at  hand— the  limitations  of  Israel’s  strategic  thinking  in  this  war. 


The  Analytical  Basis  of  General  Mattis's  Critique 

Although  General  Mattis  acknowledges  that  “there  are  several  factors 
why  the  IDF  performed  poorly  during  the  war”— factors  not  related 
solely  to  EBO— he  points  out  that  “various  post-conflict  assessments 
have  concluded  that  over  reliance  on  EBO  concepts  was  one  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  contributing  factors  for  [the  Israelis']  defeat.”5  The  “various  post¬ 
conflict  assessments”  that  Mattis  cites  in  his  guidance  include  (1)  Avi 
Kober's  article  “The  Israel  Defense  Forces  in  the  Second  Lebanon  War: 
Why  the  Poor  Performance?”;  (2)  Matt  M.  Matthews's  paper  We  Were 
Caught  Unprepared:  The  2006  Hezhollah-Israeli  War;  and  (3)  the  Wino- 
grad  Report.6  The  analytical  precision  of  these  three  assessments  is 
therefore  of  great  significance  regarding  the  validity  of  the  general's 
overall  conclusion. 
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Professor  Kober's  interesting  analysis  of  the  war  offers  nine  explana¬ 
tions  of  why  the  IDF  performed  so  poorly  in  the  Second  Lebanon  War: 
(1)  "a  late  understanding  that  it  was  war”;  (2)  "adherence  to  post-heroic 
warfare”  and  its  sensitivity  to  casualties;  (3)  "the  erosion  of  the  IDF's 
fighting  standards  due  to  policing  missions”  of  the  two  intifadas;  (4)  "false 
Revolution  in  Military  Affairs-inspired  concepts”;  (5)  "the  adoption  of 
the  notion  of  controlling  instead  of  capturing  territory”;  (6)  "a  central¬ 
ized  logistical  system”;  (7)  "poor  generalship”;  (8)  "a  hesitant  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced  political  leadership”;  and  (9)  "IDF  dominance  in  decisions  on 
military  matters.”7  One  of  several  important  studies  of  this  conflict,  his 
article  would  prove  useful  to  anyone  striving  to  understand  this  war; 
nevertheless,  one  should  note  a  few  points.  Although  well  written  and 
covering  a  broad  spectrum  of  factors,  it  undercommunicates  the  strate¬ 
gic  dynamics  of  the  war,  including  the  Israeli-Lebanese  dynamic,  the  do¬ 
mestic  dynamics  in  Lebanon,  and— most  importantly— the  limited  stra¬ 
tegic  thinking  in  Israel  regarding  going  to  war.  Kober  does  point  out  that 
Israel  was  slow  to  understand  that  this  was  a  war,  that  the  political  leader¬ 
ship  in  Israel  was  inexperienced,  and  that  a  weak  intellectual  tradition 
existed  (exists)  within  the  IDF's  officer  corps;  however,  the  limitations  of 
Israel's  strategic  thinking,  which  should  have  been  the  centerpiece,  do 
not  play  a  predominant  role  in  the  article.  This  is  not  simply  one  of 
many  mistakes  of  the  war,  but  the  key  problem.  Logically,  the  lack  of 
any  strategic  guidance  from  the  outset  concerning  what  to  achieve  and 
how  to  achieve  it  greatly  influenced  the  other  factors.  Furthermore,  Kober 
does  not  clearly  indicate  how  the  concept  of  EBO  stands  out  as  a  key 
problem  of  the  war,  instead  pointing  to  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
IDF's  difficulties.  His  conclusion  includes,  among  other  matters,  a  more 
general  critique  of  a  tendency  towards  overreliance  on  airpower,  tech¬ 
nology,  network-centric  warfare,  and  other  conceptions  dealing  with  a 
revolution  in  military  affairs  (RMA).  As  Kober  notes,  one  should  remain 
skeptical  of  having  a  force  structure,  training,  and  doctrine  that  reduce 
one's  tactical,  operational,  and  strategic  flexibility.  But  nowhere  in  this 
article  does  one  find  a  basis  for  isolating  the  concept  of  EBO,  pulling  it 
out  of  the  context  of  other  variables  far  more  important  to  the  overall 
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outcome,  and  putting  it  on  display  as  “one  of  the  primary  contributing 
factors  for  [the  Israelis']  defeat,”  mentioned  above. 

Based  on  the  number  of  quotations  and  footnotes  in  General  Maths’s 
guidance,  the  paper  written  by  Matthews,  We  Were  Caught  Unprepared, 
appears  to  have  influenced  him  the  most.  Published  by  the  US  Army 
Combined  Arms  Center,  this  piece— a  far  weaker  and  less  balanced  analy¬ 
sis  than  Professor  Kober's  article— takes  few  prisoners  in  its  contempt 
for  EBO.  In  his  foreword,  Col  Timothy  R.  Reese  argues  that  “his  [Matthews’s] 
research  convincingly  argues  that  the  Israeli  reliance  on  poorly  under¬ 
stood  and  controversial  Effects-Based  Operations  (EBO)  and  Systemic 
Operational  Design  (SOD)  warhghting  theories,  and  a  nearly  singular 
dependence  on  air  power,  were  root  causes  of  Israeli  problems.”8  On  oc¬ 
casion,  the  author’s  language  seems  normative  to  the  extent  that  it  bor¬ 
ders  on  becoming  less  serious  as  an  academic  analysis:  “For  six  years,  the 
IDF  conducted  a  counterinsurgency  campaign  against  the  Palestinians 
and  developed  a  doctrine  rooted  in  EBO  and  high-tech  wizardry.”9  As 
noted  by  Matthews,  General  Mattis  chooses  to  quote  Israeli  major  gen¬ 
eral  Amiram  Levin,  who  evidently  considers  Israel's  new  (EBO)  doctrine 
"in  complete  contradiction  to  the  most  important  basic  principles  of  op¬ 
erating  an  army  in  general  .  .  .  and  is  not  based  upon,  and  even  ignores, 
the  universal  fundamentals  of  warfare.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  concept  that  is 
better  or  worse.  It  is  a  completely  mistaken  concept  that  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  and  should  never  have  been  relied  upon.”10  The  general  also  cites 
Matthews's  analysis:  "  'EBO  proponents  within  the  IDF  came  to  believe 
that  an  enemy  could  be  completely  immobilized  by  precision  air  attacks 
against  critical  military  systems'  and  that  ‘little  or  no  land  forces  would 
be  required  since  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  enemy.'  ”u  To 
some  extent,  this  quotation  illustrates  the  tone  of  Matthews's  paper,  a 
land-centric  analysis  published  by  the  US  Army  Combined  Arms  Center 
in  order  to  provide— in  the  author's  words— “valid  and  important  lessons 
for  today's  US  Army  officers.”12 

The  author's  study  lacks  the  breadth  and  balance  necessary  to  give 
an  adequate  account  of  the  overarching  political  and  military  dynamic 
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at  play,  a  fact  reflected  in  the  titles  of  its  four  chapters:  "The  2000  Israeli 
Withdrawal  from  Lebanon”;  "Planning  for  the  Second  Lebanon  War”; 
"Opening  Moves:  12  July  to  16  July";  and  "The  Ground  War:  17  July  to 
14  August.”  This  deficiency  paves  the  way  for  overstating  the  role  of 
EBO.  Whereas  Kober  pointed  out  the  lack  of  strategic  thinking  and 
guidance  as  one  of  several  factors  that  caused  the  problems  of  the  IDF 
during  the  war,  Matthews  hardly  touches  upon  that  matter.  In  other 
words,  his  analysis  does  not  include  the  fundamental  issue  of  a  political 
and  military  leadership  that  neither  provided  a  military  strategy  for 
the  war  nor  adequately  identified  what  it  wanted  to  accomplish.  Subse¬ 
quently,  there  are  no  discussions  about  how  these  pivotal  factors  inter- 
played  with  a  number  of  other  matters  that  this  paper  chooses  to  em¬ 
phasize— a  fundamental  analytical  error  that  severely  reduces  the 
validity  of  its  conclusions. 

Moreover,  one  encounters  some  confusion  as  to  whether  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  concept  of  EBO  or  its  proponents  (an  issue  that  this  article 
addresses  later  on)— in  this  case,  Gen  Dan  Halutz,  the  IDF  chief  of 
staff,  who  appears  to  be  the  enfant  terrible— and  as  to  where  the  con¬ 
cept  of  EBO  borders  the  more  general  features  of  various  other  concepts 
and  improved  technology.  Do  standoff  precision  weapons,  increased 
reliance  on  technology,  enhanced  belief  in  airpower  in  general,  network¬ 
centric  warfare,  RMA,  systemic  operational  design,  and  other  factors  at 
play  in  this  war  necessarily  adhere  to  the  logic  of  EBO?  Matthews's 
work  seems  more  a  general  critique  of  "a  past  way  of  thinking”  that 
tends  to  overfocus  on  these  issues  at  the  expense  of  ground  forces  and 
the  need  to  dominate  the  battlefield.  Although  parts  of  this  notion 
have  some  appeal,  the  analysis  would  have  benefited  from  a  more  pre¬ 
cise  and  balanced  discussion  of  the  concept  of  EBO,  with  its  inherent 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  A  certain  lack  of  intellectual  honesty  seems 
inherent  in  the  way  the  author  chooses  to  approach  this  concept— an 
approach  that  reduces  the  analytical  precision,  which  in  turn  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  validity  of  its  conclusions.  Granted,  his  paper  includes  inter¬ 
esting  passages  and  valid  arguments  on  a  number  of  points,  but  its 
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overall  structure  renders  the  piece  largely  unsuitable  as  an  empirical 
case  study  that  categorically  denounces  the  concept  of  EBO. 

General  Mattis's  use  of  the  Winograd  Report  as  a  basis  for  his  assess¬ 
ment  of  EBO  reveals  a  somewhat  selective  use  of  information.  As  this 
article  shows,  the  key  finding  of  the  report  is  the  limited  strategic 
thinking  within  the  Israeli  government  and  IDF  leadership  when  going 
to  war— not  a  stinging  critique  of  the  concept  of  EBO.  The  Winograd 
Report  points  out  that  Israel  entered  this  war  without  adequately 
thinking  through  what  it  wanted  to  achieve  and  without  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  context  at  hand— a  premature  and  rash  decision 
that  "limited  Israel’s  range  of  options.”13  The  report  concludes  that  Israel 
went  to  war  with  "serious  failings  and  flaws  in  the  lack  of  strategic 
thinking  and  planning”  and  with  “serious  failings  and  shortcomings  in 
the  decision-making  processes  and  staff-work  in  the  political  and  the 
military  echelons  and  their  interface”;  further,  it  found  "serious  failings 
and  flaws  in  the  quality  of  preparedness,  decision-making  and  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  IDF  high  command.”14 

The  Interim  Winograd  Report  is  particularly  harsh  in  its  evaluation  of 
the  three  main  figures  of  the  war:  Prime  Minister  Ehud  Olmert,  Minister 
of  Defense  Amir  Peretz,  and  General  Halutz,  the  IDF  chief  of  staff.15 
Although  the  report  states  that  many  others  share  responsibility  for  the 
mistakes  of  this  war,  it  points  out  that  "the  decision  to  respond  with  an 
immediate,  intensive  military  strike  was  not  based  on  a  detailed,  com¬ 
prehensive  and  authorized  military  plan,  [or]  based  on  careful  study  of 
the  complex  characteristics  of  the  Lebanon  arena.”16  The  report  concludes 
that  had  the  three  "acted  better— the  decisions  in  the  relevant  period  and 
the  ways  they  were  made,  as  well  as  the  outcome  of  the  war,  would  have 
been  significantly  better.”17  It  blames  the  prime  minister  for  having  “made 
up  his  mind  hastily,  despite  the  fact  that  no  detailed  military  plan  was 
submitted  to  him  and  without  asking  for  one”  and  for  not  systematically 
consulting  others  "despite  not  having  experience  in  external-political 
and  military  affairs.”18  The  report  offers  even  harsher  criticism  of  the 
minister  of  defense,  who  "did  not  have  knowledge  or  experience  in  mili- 
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tary,  political  or  governmental  matters.  He  also  did  not  have  good 
knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  using  military  force  to  achieve  po¬ 
litical  goals,”  leading  to  a  somewhat  devastating  conclusion:  "In  all  these 
ways,  the  Minister  of  Defense  failed  in  fulhlling  his  functions.  There¬ 
fore,  his  serving  as  Minister  of  Defense  during  the  war  impaired  Israel's 
ability  to  respond  well  to  its  challenges.”19  Additionally,  it  declares  that 
the  chief  of  staff  was  unprepared  "for  the  event  of  the  abduction  despite 
recurring  alerts”  and  that,  among  other  things,  “he  responded  impul¬ 
sively"  when  the  abduction  happened.20  In  effect,  Israel's  own  Winograd 
Commission  labeled  its  prime  minister,  defense  minister,  and  IDF  chief 
of  staff  incompetent  in  managing  the  war. 


The  Limits  of  Israel's  Strategic  Thinking 

According  to  the  Winograd  Report,  the  lack  of  adequate  handling  of 
the  war  left  Israel  with  only  two  main  military  options  "with  its  coher¬ 
ent  internal  logic,  and  its  set  of  costs  and  disadvantages”: 

The  first  was  a  short,  painful,  strong  and  unexpected  blow  on  Hezbollah, 
primarily  through  standoff  fire-power.  The  second  option  was  to  bring 
about  a  significant  change  of  the  reality  in  the  South  of  Lebanon  with  a 
large  ground  operation,  including  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  South  of 
Lebanon  and  "cleaning”  it  of  Hezbollah  military  infrastructure.21 

In  other  words,  more  adequate  handling  would  have  increased  the 
number  of  options,  but  this  was  not  the  case,  so  the  two  alternatives 
represented  the  only  choices.  Logically,  the  final  selection  depended 
on  what  one  wanted  to  attain— something  not  clear  at  the  time. 

Few  Israelis— if  any— wanted  to  invade  Lebanon  and  stay  there  long 
enough  to  root  out  the  Hezbollah  threat  to  Israel's  northern  border.  They 
did  not  want  to  reengage  in  a  painful  occupation  like  the  one  from  1982  to 
2000— at  least  not  on  the  basis  of  two  abducted  soldiers.  So  even  a  large 
ground  operation  would  have  had  limited  strategic  ambitions.  The  Wino¬ 
grad  Report  is  likely  right  in  its  assessment  that,  in  reality,  the  handling  of 
the  war  left  Israel  with  only  two  principal  military  options  and  that  even 
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the  most  hard-hitting  military  option  was  in  effect  reduced  to  "temporary 
occupation  of  the  South  of  Lebanon  and  'cleaning'  it  of  Hezbollah  military 
infrastructure/’  mentioned  above.  In  fact,  Gen  Eyal  Ben-Reuven,  former 
battalion  commander  in  the  First  Lebanon  War  (1982)  and  deputy  com¬ 
mander  of  Israel’s  Northern  Command  in  2006,  points  out  that 

when  we  withdrew  from  Lebanon  in  2000,  we  went  out  from  a  weak  posi¬ 
tion.  We  feel  that  we  went  out  because  we  did  not  know  what  to  do.  We  had 
casualties  every  year,  and  we  did  not  have  particularly  clear  targets  and  ob¬ 
jectives  for  that,  except  to  keep  the  border.  The  hatred  of  our  forces  in  Leba¬ 
non  was  increasing.  We  spent  18  years  in  Lebanon.  As  the  deputy  com¬ 
mander  of  Northern  Command  in  2006,  I  understood  very  well  that  we 
could  not  stay  in  Lebanon.  That  is  why  my  planning  was  to  make  the  op¬ 
eration  very  short,  with  a  lot  of  forces,  with  limited  objectives  to  achieve.22 

The  same  can  be  said  of  a  limited  operation  using  airpower  and  stand¬ 
off  firepower.  It  would  surely  not  root  out  Hezbollah  as  a  future  threat 
to  Israel  by  targeting  its  forces  in  southern  Lebanon.  Before  the  war, 
the  Israeli  Air  Force  pointed  out  that  it  could  not  operate  effectively 
against  the  short-range  Katyusha  rockets.23  The  tactical  use  of  airpower 
against  Hezbollah  operatives  in  southern  Lebanon  would  have  been  of 
limited  assistance.24 

Still,  one  could  probably  argue  that  if  Israel  sought  to  reestablish  its 
breached  deterrence  posture  by  raising  the  more  general  cost  to  both 
Hezbollah  and  the  Lebanese  community  at  large,  then  the  relevance  of 
airpower  would  increase  significantly.25  General  Ben-Reuven  argues 
along  those  lines:  “If  you  ask  me  about  the  parameters  of  this  war,  we 
killed  more  than  700  Hezbollah  soldiers/ terrorists,  and  we  explained 
to  all  of  them  that  if  you  kidnap  Israeli  soldiers,  we  become  'crazy'  and 
we  will  fight  you  with  all  we’ve  got.”26  Similarly,  according  to  General 
Halutz,  “The  concept  was  to  react  beyond  the  expectations— a  lot  be¬ 
yond,  dramatically  beyond— to  cause  [the  enemy]  damage  so  that  he 
would  not  dare  to  do  something  like  this  in  the  future.  I  wanted  to 
charge  him  a  price  that  makes  him  think  10  times  next  time  before  he 
will  dare  to  violate  the  status  quo.”27  This  was  not  clear  when  Israel 
went  to  war  and  was  hardly  agreed  upon  as  its  strategy  after  the  war. 
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Furthermore,  the  choice  of  military  means  and  concepts— as  well  as 
the  particular  combination  to  use— depends  on  many  factors,  predomi¬ 
nant  among  them  providing  political  guidance  and  direction  for  realiz¬ 
ing  the  objectives  and  having  a  military  strategy  that  chisels  out  the 
objectives  the  military  should  seek  to  attain.  The  lack  of  such  direction 
significantly  reduces  the  war  effort’s  chance  of  succeeding,  regardless 
of  one's  preferred  military  concept.  By  and  large,  that  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  Israel’s  war  against  Hezbollah  in  2006. 

Gen  Giora  Eiland,  head  of  Israel’s  National  Security  Council  until 
shortly  before  the  war,  argues  that  establishment  of  the  strategic  goal 
for  the  operation  should  have  governed  Israel’s  response: 

The  strategic  goal  is  the  answer  to  the  most  important  question,  What  do 
we  want  to  achieve?  The  second  important  question  is,  What  do  we  have 
to  do  in  order  to  achieve  the  strategic  goal?  Finally  you  have  to  ask  your¬ 
self,  How  do  we  plan  to  execute  the  mission  in  order  to  achieve  the  goal? 

Now,  these  questions  need  to  be  answered  in  a  very  clear  way  at  the  stra¬ 
tegic  level  and  then  conveyed  to  the  military  level.  Sadly,  this  process  was 
missing  in  this  particular  situation.28 

In  line  with  the  Winograd  Report's  conclusions,  Eiland  maintains  that 
“real,  serious,  and  professional  discussions  on  how  to  respond  to  the 
abductions  did  not  take  place  in  the  Israeli  government  that  day.”  In 
reality,  says  Eiland,  the  government  simply  decided  to  “begin  to  attack 
Lebanon  or  to  attack  in  Lebanon,  and  [determine]  what  to  do  later. 

Such  a  decision  at  the  political  level  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
military  level  to  develop  a  clear  and  well-coordinated  military  plan.”29 

Similarly,  the  Winograd  Report  concludes  that  “this  outcome  [failure 
to  win  the  war]  was  primarily  caused  by  the  fact  that,  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  war  has  not  been  conducted  on  the  basis  of  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  the  theatre  of  operations,  of  the  IDF's  readiness  and  pre¬ 
paredness,  and  of  basic  principles  of  using  military  power  to  achieve  a 
political  and  diplomatic  goal.”30  Thus,  the  key  factors  pointed  out  by 
the  Israelis  themselves  do  not  immediately  seem  to  include  any  spe¬ 
cific  military  concept,  but  an  approach  to  the  conflict— on  both  the  po¬ 
litical  and  the  military  strategic  levels— that  simply  proved  inadequate 
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and  largely  incompetent.  Regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  IDF  relied 
on  the  EBO  concept,  General  Eiland  points  out  that 

EBO  was  not  the  problem.  All  this  kind  of  talk  shows  a  fundamental  lack 
of  understanding  because  the  use  of  concepts— air  force  versus  ground 
forces  or  other  means— depends  on  a  large  number  of  variables.  So  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  concept;  it  is  a  matter  of  how  to  choose  the  right  combina¬ 
tion  of  answers  depending  on  terrain,  on  the  enemy,  and  on  a  number  of 
other  circumstances.  In  2006  this  was  not  the  main  problem— the  main 
problem  was  the  lack  of  strategic  understanding  at  the  political  level, 
which  did  not  provide  the  answers  to  the  key  questions  one  should  have 
asked  and  answered:  What  are  the  strategic  goal(s)  for  this  operation? 

What  is  the  mission  to  achieve  this  goal?  And  how  should  this  mission  be 
executed  in  order  to  achieve  the  strategic  goal(s)?  Without  this,  a  sound 
military  plan  could  not  be— and  was  not— devised  by  the  IDF.31 

A  general  Israeli  reluctance  to  reengage  militarily  on  the  ground  in 
Lebanon  and  the  perceived  quagmire  this  action  would  entail  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  the  key  factors  shaping  this  operation.  General  Ben-Reuven 
says  that  a  very  important  shaping  factor  of  the  war  was  the  fact  that 
when  the  IDF  pulled  out  of  Lebanon  in  2000,  “the  Israeli  society  and 
Israeli  politicians  did  not  want  to  hear  the  name  Lebanon  again— they 
did  not  want  to  reengage  and  go  back  there.”  Thus,  when  the  abduc¬ 
tion  took  place,  the  desire  to  call  up  reservists  and  invade  the  southern 
part  of  Lebanon  with  a  large  ground  force  was  obviously  not  a  first 
choice.32  Rather,  as  General  Halutz  explains,  “Ground  forces  became 
the  last  choice.  We  certainly  would  not  want  to  retry  our  Lebanese  ex¬ 
perience.  In  fact,  the  [Israeli]  government  explained  to  me  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  from  the  start  that  they  were  not  interested  in  a  ground 
campaign  in  Lebanon.”33  Both  generals  note  a  certain  risk  aversion  as 
well  as  a  more  general  perception  among  politicians  and  Israeli  society 
at  large  that  casualty  numbers  were  a  critical  factor  that  had  to  be 
managed  and  kept  to  a  minimum.  Indeed,  this  factor  influenced  the 
political  and  military  approach  to  the  war.  The  costs  of  a  ground  inva¬ 
sion  in  terms  of  one's  own  casualties  had  to  be  compared  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  cost  of  the  abduction  and  the  potential  gains  from  a  limited 
ground  operation.34 
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From  this  perspective,  Israeli  politicians  appear  to  have  been  more 
inclined  to  use  airpower.  General  Ben-Reuven  argues  that  "when  Gen 
Dan  Halutz  told  our  prime  minister  that  he  had  a  new  concept  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  war  from  the  air  without  ground  forces— without  casualties 
or  with  much  fewer  casualties— of  course,  the  political  echelon  liked  it 
very,  very  much.”35  General  Halutz  counters  that  such  a  perception 
simply  is  not  true,  claiming  that  nothing  like  that  was  ever  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  prime  minister  or  to  anyone  else.  More  generally,  how¬ 
ever,  Halutz  admits  that  "airpower  has  become  more  important— at 
least  in  the  Israeli  society— because  the  Israeli  society  has  become 
more  sensitive  to  casualties.  More  sensitivity  to  casualties  means  that 
you  have  to  use  elements  and  means  that  by  their  nature  are  less  ex¬ 
posed  to  massive  casualties.”36  He  declares  that  the  notion  of  Israel's 
adopting  the  US-founded  EBO  concept  is  flawed,  saying  that  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  exists  between  the  US  Air  Force  and  the  Israeli  Air  Force  but 
that  the  Israelis  have  adopted  their  own  approach  to  war,  based  on 
their  own  unique  experiences  during  the  past  decades: 

Effects-based  operations  is  an  inadequate  term  which  does  not  describe 
properly  our  approach  war  or  the  way  I  would  conduct  wars.  EBO  is  not 
only  related  to  airpower.  EBO  can  be  related  to  land  or  naval  forces  as 
well.  Airpower  is  one  of  the  tools  that  may  serve  the  theory  of  EBO,  but 
rather  there  are  EBO  elements  in  the  way  we  approach  war.  I  don't  think 
that  we  have  adopted  EBO— we  developed  parts  of  it  to  the  needs  of  the 
Israeli  theater,  to  the  Middle  East  theater,  but  that  is  all.37 

Like  General  Halutz,  General  Ben-Reuven  stresses  that  the  main  prob¬ 
lem  was  not  EBO: 

Unfortunately,  we  had  a  trio  at  the  strategic  level  that  simply  was  not  up  to 
the  job.  We  had  a  prime  minister  that  had  too  little  experience  in  national  se¬ 
curity  issues,  a  defense  minister  that  knew  nothing  about  war  in  general  and 
the  Lebanon  theater  in  particular,  and  a  chief  of  staff  that  relied  too  heavily 
on  airpower.  I  absolutely  support  the  Winograd  Report,  which  points  out  the 
need  for  better  decision  making  at  the  strategic  level  and  the  need  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  professional  staff  that  can  contribute  to  this  end.38 
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Conclusion 

Although  one  may  have  many  reasons  for  criticizing  the  concept  of 
EBO,  singling  out  the  Second  Lebanon  War  as  a  good  empirical  case 
study  to  illustrate  the  point  is  misguided.  If,  as  this  article  has  demon¬ 
strated,  the  empirical  foundation  of  those  claims  lacks  substance,  that  fact 
should  have  implications  for  the  future  debate  on  this  issue.  This  article 
indirectly  asked  whether  serious  flaws  in  the  way  one  approaches  war 
more  generally— instead  of  the  EBO  concept— represent  the  key  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  past  two  decades.  The  wars  that  occurred  during  that  time 
(Bosnia,  Kosovo,  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  and  Israel)  appear  marked  by  signifi¬ 
cant  defects  in  the  most  basic  premise  for  utilizing  force:  sound  military 
strategic  thinking.  In  his  notable  article  "The  Lost  Meaning  of  Strategy,” 
Prof.  Hew  Strachan  observes  that  "the  state  .  .  .  has  an  interest  in  re- 
appropriating  the  control  and  direction  of  war.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
strategy.  Strategy  is  designed  to  make  war  useable  by  the  state,  so  that  it 
can,  if  need  be,  use  force  to  fulfil  its  political  objectives.”39  Debating  EBO 
without  acknowledging  the  more  general  challenges  of  strategic  think¬ 
ing  in  the  wars  portrayed  by  General  Mattis  and  others  as  empirical  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  flaws  of  that  concept  is  somewhat  intellectually  dishonest 
and  analytically  misguided.  Including  the  overarching  issues  of  military 
strategy  would  prove  beneficial  to  both  the  EBO  debate  and— more  im¬ 
portantly— the  more  general  discussion  about  the  utility  of  force.  O 
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Geopolitics  versus  Geologistics* 

Lt.  Col.  Harry  A.  Sachaklian 

PERHAPS  the  most  striking  manifestation  of  the  growing  con¬ 
sciousness  of  geography  in  the  United  States  has  been  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  word  “geopolitics”  into  the  modern  lexicon. 

Yet,  a  careful  examination  of  the  origin  of  the  term,  the  uses  to 
which  it  has  been  put,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  arriving  at 
a  satisfactory  definition  of  this  word,  causes  serious  doubt  as  to  its 
applicability  to  the  conditions  that  face  the  world  today.  It  would 
appear  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  usefulness  of  the  term  and  the 
concept  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Hitler’s  Germany. 

Geopolitics  is  a  word  of  German  origin.  It  was  conceived  in 
the  German  language  to  reach  a  German  audience  and  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  proposition  that  Germany  deserved  more  of  the  wealth 
of  the  world  than  it  then  possessed.  It  is  an  empty  quibble  to  point 
out  that  Rudolf  Kjellen,  in  whose  writings  the  word  first  appeared, 
was  a  Swede.  Lord  Haw  Haw  was  indisputably  an  Englishman  but  no 
one  has  yet  suggested  that  his  concepts  were  anything  but  German. 

To  emphasize  further  the  German  origin  of  the  word,  it  must 
be  understood  that  Kjellen  coined  the  word  Geopolitik  in  1917  as 
one  of  a  group  of  five  such  words.  They  were:  Geopolitik  (geogra¬ 
phy  and  the  state),  Demopolitik  (population  and  the  state),  Oeko- 
politik  (economic  resources  of  the  state),  Sociopolitik  (social  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  state),  and  Kratopolitik  (governmental  organization). 

The  Germans,  under  the  guidance  of  Haushofer,  chose  to  con¬ 
sider  Geopolitik  as  being  all-encompassing  and  they  virtually  ig- 

*Reprinted  from  Air  University  Quarterly  Review  1,  no.  2  (Fall  1947):  53-63. 
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nored  the  other  classifications.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Kjellen 
was  a  little  disturbed  at  this  partial  acceptance  of  his  concepts,  but 
since  his  concepts  found  favor  only  in  Germany,  he  had  little  fur¬ 
ther  influence  on  subsequent  developments. 

From  the  moment  this  word  was  seized  by  the  Germans,  it 
became  the  best  descriptive  term  of  the  guiding  philosophy  of  Ger¬ 
man  neoimperialism.  It  was  designed  and  developed  as  a  guide  to 
those  statesmen  and  military  men  in  whose  hands  the  destiny  of 
Germany  rested.  The  connection  between  Haushofer  and  Hitler 
was  close,  enduring,  and  well  publicized.  The  principal  use  of  the 
term  by  the  German  state  was  to  salve  the  conscience  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  for  murders,  past,  present  and  future.  Its  success  as  a 
conscience  salve  is  measured  by  such  institutions  as  Buchenwald. 
Its  success  as  a  concept  is  measured  by  the  state  of  Germany  today. 

The  term  Geopolitik  was  not  generally  known  in  the  United 
States  until  about  1937.  At  that  time,  American  journalism  learned 
about  Haushofer  and  his  Institutfur  Geopolitik.  With  typical  jour¬ 
nalistic  fervor  and  in  true  Sunday-supplement  style,  large  segments 
of  the  American  public  were  introduced  to  this  mystic,  geographic 
alchemy,  this  invincible  blueprint  for  world  conquest. 

Despite  the  thoroughgoing  criticism  of  Geopolitik  by  numer¬ 
ous  American  geographers,  the  war-induced  hysteria  caught  on 
and  a  number  of  books  were  published  explaining  the  principles  of 
this  new  “science.”  Certain  educators  and  educational  institutions 
responded  to  this  stimulation  and  began  teaching  something  called 
geopolitics  in  American  universities. 

An  examination  of  the  existing  literature  on  geopolitics  reveals 
certain  significant  things.  In  the  first  place,  practically  all  American 
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books  on  the  subject  coincide  in  their  condemnation  of  the  German 
view  of  it  and  call  the  German  view  a  perversion  of  geopolitics.  In 
all  honesty,  it  must  be  argued  that  the  originators  of  a  term  or  con¬ 
cept  have  the  sole  right  to  define  and  delimit  the  term  or  concept 
they  originated.  If  American  authorities  refuse  to  accept  the  German 
definition  of  a  German  word,  then  they,  the  American  authorities, 
are  guilty  of  perversion  if  they  continue  to  use  the  term  or  concept 
but  ascribe  a  different  meaning  to  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  American  authorities  who  choose  to 
use  the  word  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  different  meaning  or 
the  variation  from  the  original  theme  they  believe  is  most  applicable. 
Though  there  are  as  many  different  shades  of  interpretation  as 
there  are  authorities  on  the  subject,  American  use  of  the  word,  geo¬ 
politics,  can  be  classified  in  general  into  three  major  groupings: 

a.  Approximately  the  German  view,  namely,  geographical 
determinism,  or  as  one  German  writer  put  it,  “the  geographical 
conscience  of  the  state.” 

b.  A  synonym  for  political  geography. 

c.  A  general  term  to  indicate  planning  for  national  security. 

With  meanings  as  widely  varied  as  those  listed  above,  serious 
doubt  is  reflected  on  the  value  of  the  word  itself.  A  word  that  has 
meaning  only  to  the  speaker  is  no  better  than  gibberish.  A  word 
used  as  a  synonym  should  clarify  and  not  obfuscate. 

In  the  third  place,  the  mere  examination  of  the  dates  of  publi¬ 
cation  of  American  books  on  geopolitics  indicates  a  remarkable 
coincidence.  People  simply  stopped  writing  about  geopolitics 
when  Germany  succumbed.  Books  on  geopolitics  reached  their 
peak  of  profusion  between  1942  and  1944  and  then  fell  off  sharply 
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to  nothing.  An  intensive  search  for  recent  reference  matter  on  the 
subject  reveals  that  only  two  obscure  articles  in  an  obscure  journal 
were  written  on  geopolitics  since  1945.  Yet,  the  long  established 
and  respected  fields  of  geography,  political  geography,  economic 
geography  and  political  science  continue  to  exhibit  healthy  activity 
in  research  and  discussion. 

In  the  fourth  place,  all  texts  exhibit  basic  weaknesses  by  fail¬ 
ure  to  incorporate  adequately  two  prime  factors,  the  effect  of  Air 
Power  and  the  even  greater  effect  of  social,  ethical  and  cultural 
values  on  geopolitical  concepts. 

The  contradiction  of  Air  Power  to  one  of  the  basic  themes  of 
geopolitics,  the  heartland  theory,  was  posed  on  the  very  day  the 
heartland  theory  was  announced.  It  was  not  adequately  answered 
then  and  has  not  been  adequately  answered  to  this  day. 

The  concepts  of  morality  and  culture  have  been  opposed  to 
deterministic  theories  since  mankind  emerged  from  the  jungle. 
Geopolitics  in  some  ways  is  a  reaction  against  Marxism,  but  geo¬ 
politicians  make  the  same  mistakes  as  the  Marxists.  Instead  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  space  becomes  the  absolute  yardstick.  Geographical  de¬ 
terminism  is  as  void  of  moral  evaluation  and  restraint  as  is  economic 
determinism.  Geopolitical  materialism  states  that  space  and  soil  is 
the  determining  factor  rather  than  any  independent  Man.  This  is  as 
much  as  saying  that  mankind  acts  as  does  either  the  lemming  of 
the  frozen  North,  that  responds  to  some  mystic  urge  beyond  its 
comprehension  and  dashes  headlong  into  the  sea,  or  the  army  ant 
of  South  America,  that  periodically  gathers  its  fellows  and  sets  off 
across  country  devouring  everything  in  its  path,  again  in  response 
to  some  mystic  urge  beyond  its  comprehension. 
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In  the  fifth  place,  many  of  the  American  books  on  geopolitics, 
though  vehement  in  the  denial  of  determinism  in  geography,  insist 
on  perpetuating  the  myth  that  geopolitics  is  dynamic.  This  is  an 
incredible  contradiction,  since  if  it  is  dynamic  it  must  have  mo¬ 
mentum  and  if  it  has  momentum  it  must  be  deterministic. 

There  are  other  things  about  geopolitics  that  make  it  even  less 
desirable  as  a  guide  to  the  military  and  political  leaders  of  the 
United  States. 

Geopolitics  is  essentially  pessimistic.  It  assumes  that  the 
wealth  of  the  world  is  limited  to  that  which  is  now  discovered  and 
that  peoples  can  acquire  more  wealth  only  by  seizing  wealth  be¬ 
longing  to  others.  This  is  obviously  as  erroneous  as  the  “Mature 
Economy”  theory  of  the  early  New  Dealers  or  the  “Share  the 
Wealth”  doctrines  of  the  Huey  Long  group. 

Such  concepts  are  not  new  and  have  been  disproved  time  and 
again  by  visionaries  who,  looking  into  the  future  and  finding  it 
good,  kept  right  on  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

For  example,  geopolitics  considers  the  world  ocean  either  as  a 
separation  of  land  masses  or  as  a  connection  between  land  masses 
but,  in  any  event,  not  as  a  source  of  wealth  except  possibly  for  sea 
flora  and  fauna.  Yet  the  ocean  itself  as  well  as  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  is  an  almost  completely  unexplored  and  unexploited  source 
of  wealth.  Today,  the  extraction  of  magnesium  from  sea  water  is 
commonplace.  Today,  the  oil  resources  of  the  continental  shelf  ap¬ 
pear  within  reach.  Who  knows  what  else  tomorrow? 

Geopolitics  is  concerned  only  with  the  state.  It  assumes  that 
the  state  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  everything.  It  traces  this 
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concept  back  to  Aristotle,  as  if  Aristotle  were  the  beginning  and 
end  of  all  reasoning.  Aristotle  is  quoted  by  geopoliticians  as  say¬ 
ing,  “The  state  is  natural  to  man,  and  man  is  by  nature  a  member 
of  the  state.”  From  this  hypothesis  his  reasoning  progresses  as  fol¬ 
lows:  nature  always  works  for  the  best;  what  is  best,  therefore,  is 
the  product  of  nature.  The  state,  as  a  product  of  nature,  is  the  sum- 
mum  bonum,  the  best  form  of  life  to  which  man  can  aspire. 

In  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  it  was  worth  a  man’s 
life  to  quarrel  with  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  The  best  place  for 
geopolitics  would  appear  to  be  in  a  museum  along  with  a  bust  of 
Aristotle  and  relics  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  for  both  Aristotle 
and  the  geopoliticians  completely  ignore  the  fact  that  the  state  is  a 
man-made  institution  and,  as  such,  is  equally  subject  to  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  everything  that  is  man-made.  In  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  state  is  man-made,  the  geopoliticians  overlook  the  possibility 
that  man  may  change  or  even  abandon  that  which  he  has  made. 
Instead,  the  geopoliticians  substitute  the  divine  right  of  states  for 
the  long  since  exploded  divine  right  of  kings. 

The  German  geopoliticians  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
state  is  a  biological  entity  and,  as  such,  is  subject  to  Darwin’s  laws. 
This  is  like  saying  that  the  Germans  are  a  separate  species  and  can 
not  breed  with  other  nationalities.  The  occupation  armies  in  Ger¬ 
many  are  proving  the  fallacy  of  such  belief,  if  proof  is  necessary. 

Perhaps  the  most  poisonous  inconsistency  of  geopolitics  is 
that  it  poses  instability  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  international 
relations.  It  sees  but  one  certainty,  everlasting  struggle,  and  urges 
states  to  seize  what  they  can  before  some  other  state  seizes  them. 
When  states  carry  out  this  recommendation  they  succeed  only  in 
verifying  a  hypothesis  that  otherwise  is  not  necessarily  true,  for  if 
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all  states  refused  to  respond  to  this  urging,  everlasting  struggle  no 
longer  would  appear  certain. 

In  any  event,  if  the  everlasting  struggle  is  for  wealth,  it  should 
be  apparent  that  the  process  of  seizure  consumes  wealth  rather  than 
adding  it.  The  net  result  of  any  aggression  is  to  reduce  the  wealth  of 
the  world,  since  even  the  preparation  for  aggression  diverts  wealth. 
“Guns  instead  of  butter,”  the  Germans  said.  They  now  have  neither. 

In  the  last  analysis,  geopolitics  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
rationalization  of  why  people  must  be  killed,  based  on  a  reprehen¬ 
sible  refusal  to  admit  that  people  can  be  fed. 

The  quiescent  and  tacit  acceptance  of  geopolitics  on  the  part 
of  the  military  services  appears  to  be  sciolism  in  its  purest  form.  It 
is  reminiscent  of  the  fable  of  the  king  who  hired  two  rascals  to 
make  him  a  suit  of  clothes  so  finely  woven  and  so  exquisite  in  tex¬ 
ture  that  only  an  honest  man  could  see  it.  According  to  the  fable, 
these  early-day  confidence  men  extracted  large  quantities  of  valu¬ 
ables  from  the  king  and  sat  for  days  weaving  imaginary  cloth  from 
imaginary  thread.  Naturally,  neither  the  king  nor  his  courtiers  would 
admit  to  dishonesty  by  exposing  their  failure  to  see  the  beauty  of 
the  material.  The  author  of  this  article  hopes  he  is  playing  the  role 
of  the  child  who,  on  seeing  the  king  at  last  dressed  in  his  imaginary 
finery,  said  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  “But  mother,  the  king  has  no 
clothes  on  at  all!” 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  acceptance  of  the  term  geopolitics  may 
be  the  lack  of  a  better  one.  There  appears  to  be  a  definite  need  for  an 
all-encompassing  term  to  describe  the  relationship  of  people  and  gov¬ 
ernments  to  environment.  It  is  argued  herein  that  geopolitics  is  not  apt 
and  does  not  fit  for,  among  many  others,  the  following  reasons: 
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a.  The  originators  of  the  term  have  the  sole  right  to  define  the 
term  they  originated  and  their  definition  is  largely  unacceptable 
outside  of  Germany. 

b.  The  term  has  been  used  as  a  justification  for  aggression. 

c.  The  term  ignores  all  ethical  or  moral  values. 

d.  American  use  of  the  term  is  very  loose  and  unscientific  in 
that  it  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  all  people. 

e.  American  use  of  the  term  appears  to  be  rapidly  dying  out 
and  if  retained  for  use  by  the  military  would  end  up  being  a  purely 
military  term. 

/.  The  entire  concept  is  permeated  through  and  through  with 
assumptions  that  suit  the  purposes  of  bandits  far  better  than  civi¬ 
lized  human  beings. 

The  accumulation  and  interpretation  of  geographical  data  for 
military,  political,  economic  and  social  purposes  are  both  valid  and 
necessary.  The  term  heretofore  partly  used  to  describe  this  process 
is  subject  to  misinterpretation  and  obviously  incapable  of  scientific 
definition.  A  new  term  seems  to  be  required. 

The  term  geologistics  is  offered.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  geo,  meaning  the  earth  or  pertaining  to  the  earth,  and  logis- 
tikos,  meaning  calculation  or  accounting.  Geologistics,  then,  would 
literally  mean  the  calculation  of  the  earth  and  its  resources. 

Geologistics  could  properly  be  defined  as  being  an  inclusive 
term  used  to  describe  the  process  of  concentrating  all  knowledge 
for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  world  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind. 
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Geologistics  would  not  necessarily  be  connected  with  states 
as  such  but  would  deal  directly  with  the  relationship  of  human  be¬ 
ings  to  environment.  Geologistics  would  thus  avoid  the  intellectual 
pitfalls  of  geopolitics  wherein  German  (or  other)  “scientists”  can 
say,  “geopolitical  maxims  are  valid  only  if  they  operate  in  favor  of 
the  Reich  (or  other  nation).” 

There  would  appear  to  be  three  major  phases  of  geologistics: 

a.  The  identification  of  resources. 

b.  The  inventory  of  resources. 

c.  The  technique  of  placing  resources  in  motion  to  attain  hu¬ 
man  aims. 

Identification  of  resources  is  the  function  of  the  research  sci¬ 
entist.  His  work  in  the  past  fifty  years  in  adding  to  the  list  of  things 
that  are  of  use  to  man  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements 
in  all  history.  Uranium,  plutonium,  radium,  and  the  products  of 
organic  chemistry  such  as  the  various  coal-tar  derivatives  and  the 
range  of  products  derived  from  cellulose,  all  add  up  to  an  imposing 
list.  Yet,  the  most  significant  conclusion  to  be  reached  from  this 
half-century  of  investigation  is  that  the  true  value  of  the  earth  and 
its  component  materials  is  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  men  to 
comprehend  it. 

Having  determined  that  a  substance  is  of  value  to  mankind, 
the  next  logical  step  is  the  determination  of  where  and  in  what 
quantities  this  substance  exists.  Even  to  this  day,  the  world  has 
never  been  adequately  surveyed  to  determine  the  location  and 
quantities  of  such  widely  recognized  and  utilized  resources  as  iron 
and  oil.  In  North  America  alone,  huge  areas  remain  comparatively 
unknown  in  respect  to  the  mineral  and  other  resources  that  may 
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exist.  In  recent  years  clues  to  the  existence  of  tremendous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  oil  have  been  discovered  at  the  northern  rim  of  the  North 
American  continent.  In  northern  Laborador  [sic],  large  deposits  of 
high-grade  iron  ore  have  been  discovered,  with  the  true  extent  of 
the  resources  there  yet  to  be  determined.  Recent  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  credit  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  plan  to  make  a  complete  sur¬ 
vey  of  their  own  natural  resources.  This  is  geologistics  in  action. 

The  third  step,  after  identifying  and  locating  resources,  would 
be  to  place  them  in  motion.  Resources  lying  inert  are  not  resources; 
they  must  be  utilized.  They  must  be  utilized  profitably  or  the  sys¬ 
tem  breaks  down.  Profit  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  value  of 
resources  expended  to  acquire  the  new  resources.  If  expenditure 
exceeds  return,  obviously  wealth  has  not  been  added  to  the  sum 
total  available  to  the  world.  All  resources  must  be  carefully  utilized 
to  avoid  waste,  since  waste  is  an  expenditure  of  resources  without 
return  and  consequently  the  waster  is  depriving  the  world  of  wealth 
otherwise  available  to  it. 

Human  resources  are  not  always  so  highly  prized  as  material 
resources.  This  is  the  gravest  error  of  all,  since  human  resources 
are  the  only  ones  capable  of  placing  other  resources  in  motion.  It 
must  be  one  of  the  prime  functions  of  geologistics  to  point  out  that 
human  resources  are  the  most  important  of  all,  and  that  careful 
utilization  of  these  resources  is  the  paramount  key  in  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  Human  life  is  the  only  resource  that  is  beyond 
measurable  value. 

A  geologistical  study  made  on  a  world-wide  basis  would  cast 
a  new  light  on  the  attempts  of  states  to  achieve  autarchy  (economic 
self-sufficiency).  It  would  indicate  that  no  state,  as  presently  con¬ 
stituted,  can  achieve  meaningful  autarchy  without  access  to  the 
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resources  of  other  states.  It  would  indicate  that  true  world  autarchy 
is  unattainable  without  world  domination  by  a  single  power,  unless 
existing  powers  are  able  and  willing  to  produce  that  which  they  are 
best  qualified  to  produce  and  to  forego  production  of  items  that  are 
best  produced  elsewhere.  It  would  indicate  that  existing  powers 
might  be  willing  to  relinquish  their  dreams  of  complete  autarchy  if 
they  knew  for  certain  that  they  would  not  be  deprived  of  essentials 
at  the  whim  or  prejudice  of  an  alien  state. 

The  value  of  geologistical  study  to  the  military  and  political 
leaders  of  the  United  States  would  be  considerable. 

If  the  world  were  studied  as  a  logistical  problem,  conclusions 
would  be  reached  that,  in  all  probability,  would  vary  considerably 
from  a  study  of  the  world  as  a  political  problem.  The  difference  is 
akin  to  the  old  intelligence  admonition  to  study  capabilities  instead 
of  intentions.  The  political  steps  a  nation  takes  are  strictly  in  the 
category  of  intentions  and  as  such  are  transitory  and  eminently 
subject  to  change.  The  very  fact  that  a  nation  has  learned  that  its 
intentions  are  suspect  can  cause  it  to  change  its  intentions.  A  chang¬ 
ing  national  capability  is  as  obvious  as  the  rising  and  the  setting  of 
the  sun  to  the  trained  observer. 

The  environmental  and  geographic  factors  that  have  a  bearing 
on  national  logistics  or  national  capability  are  fixed  and  firm  and 
are  capable  of  scientific  measurement.  Although  national  power, 
like  individual  power,  is  composed  to  a  considerable  degree  of  cer¬ 
tain  intangibles  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  statistical  expres¬ 
sion,  there  is  an  ultimate  beyond  which  national  effort  cannot  be 
exercised.  The  intangible  factors  mentioned  before  will  determine 
not  the  ultimate,  but  how  close  to  the  ultimate  the  specific  nation 
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can  come.  The  requirement,  when  considering  a  rival  nation,  is  to 
determine  the  ultimate  and  then  base  judgement  on  the  assumption 
that  the  ultimate  will  be  reached.  In  war,  the  requirement  is  to  ren¬ 
der  the  nation  in  question  incapable  of  exercising  to  the  utmost  its 
latent  or  potential  power.  The  requirement,  when  considering  one’s 
own  nation,  in  peace  or  in  war,  is  to  determine  how  this  ultimate 
can  best  be  reached. 

There  would  appear  to  be  ten  general  categories  of  environmental 
and  geographic  factors  that  must  be  thoroughly  studied  before  the 
ultimate  expression  of  a  nation’s  power  can  be  assessed.  They  are: 
(1)  The  Land  Mass,  (2)  Water  Areas,  (3)  Climate,  (4)  Political,  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Organization,  (5)  Manpower  Resources,  (6)  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Forest  Resources,  (7)  Mineral  Resources,  (8)  Transpor¬ 
tation  Capabilities,  (9)  Fuel  and  Power,  (10)  Industrial  Development. 

By  making  such  studies  a  basic  part  of  military  and  political 
knowledge,  the  nation  can  best  determine  the  course  of  action  it 
must  take  to  accomplish  the  aims  of  its  people.  This  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  by  no  means  needs  to  be  armed  conflict.  In  fact,  if  such  a  study 
were  made  by  the  United  States  today,  it  would  probably  indicate 
that  the  aims  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  including  relative 
security,  could  best  be  accomplished  by  the  better  development 
and  utilization  of  those  resources  now  available  to  the  United 
States.  It  might  also  indicate  that  certain  resources  not  now  avail¬ 
able  to  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  could  probably  be 
acquired  at  once,  at  the  best  possible  terms. 

Geologistics  would  teach  that  the  most  practical  step  a  free 
people  can  take  to  increase  its  own  security  is  to  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  world.  The  farther  away  from  stark  hunger  the  world  travels, 
the  less  attraction  and  control  tyranny  can  have.  Tyranny  fears 
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prosperity,  since  hunger  is  its  principal  weapon.  The  best,  the  most 
practical  kind  of  power  politics  for  the  modern  world  is  to  use 
power  to  create  world  prosperity.  This  means  trading  with  and  tak¬ 
ing  from  the  world.  This  means  quid  pro  quo,  something  for  some¬ 
thing.  Such  is  the  essence  of  geologistics. 

The  need  for  another  concept  of  the  relationship  of  men  to  one 
another  and  to  the  world  in  which  they  live  is  more  than  urgent;  it 
is  the  most  important  feature  of  modern  times.  World  union  of 
some  form  or  another  seems  to  be  the  alternative  to  eternal  strife. 
Geopolitics  produced  a  blueprint  for  world  union  by  world  con¬ 
quest.  It  failed,  as  has  every  previous  attempt  to  conquer  the  world. 

Modern  science  has  produced  weapons  and  forces  that  might 
appear  to  make  world  conquest  feasible.  Yet,  it  is  a  basic  law  of 
physics  that  force  creates  counterforce.  World  conquest  would  be 
meaningless  if  the  world  conqueror  had  nothing  but  radioactive 
rubble  over  which  to  rule.  Perhaps  a  study  of  geologistics  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  practical  road  to  world  union  based  on  something  other  than 
force  and  conquest. 

Let  us  understand  once  and  for  all  that  the  human  will  cannot  be 
conquered  by  force  and  controlled  in  perpetuity  by  penalties  and 
reprisals.  The  human  will  can  be  won  only  by  sincere  motivation  and 
deep,  spiritual  perception.  Deterministic  theories  cannot  supply  the 
necessary  motivation  and  certainly  lack  the  necessary  perception. 

The  best  answer  to  an  idea  is  a  better  idea.  The  best  answer  to 
theory  is  demonstration.  Germany  has  demonstrated  that  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  geopolitics  are  truly  the  concepts  of  narrow-minded  fatal¬ 
ists  and  offer  nothing  but  more  despair  to  a  despairing  world. 
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The  world  has  demonstrated  throughout  its  history  that  when 
hope  fades,  progress  ceases.  The  United  States  has  demonstrated 
that  the  concepts  of  geologistics  are  the  concepts  of  hope  and,  in 
adhering  to  the  concepts  of  hope,  the  United  States  can  offer  hope 
to  the  world. 

Let  us  not  abandon  the  concepts  that  have  served  us  well.  In¬ 
stead,  let  us  work  to  correct  the  lack  of  balance  we  find  in  our  own 
society  and,  by  so  doing,  demonstrate  our  continuing  faith  in  our 
own  concepts.  If  we  look  into  the  future  with  the  intention  of  add¬ 
ing  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  we  will  find  the  future  good. 

4 - * 

Unless  we  maintain  clearly  adequate  Air  Power  in  being,  no  matter  at  what 
sacrifice  of  goods  and  treasure,  all  else  may  well  be  futile. 

Major  General  Muir  S.  Fairchild, 
in  graduation  address  at  the 
Air  University  (4  June  1947) 


->»  ->»  ->»  ->»  ->»  ->»  -»>  -»>  ->»  «<-  <«-  <«-  «<-  <«-  «<-  «<- 

Lt.  Col.  Harry  A.  Sachaklian,  instructor  in  the  Logistics  Division  of  the  Air 
Command  and  Staff  School,  graduate  of  the  Army-Navy  Staff  College,  was  Air 
Logistics  Member  of  the  Joint  Plans  Staff,  Allied  Force  Headquarters. 
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We  encourage  you  to  e-mail  your  comments  to  us  at  aspj@maxwell.af.mil.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  edit  your  remarks. 


TOWARD  A  SUPERIOR  PROMOTION  SYSTEM 

I  read  "Toward  a  Superior  Promotion  System”  (July- August  2012)  with 
interest  and  applaud  Maj  Kyle  Byard,  Ben  Malisow,  and  Col  Martin  France 
for  taking  on  one  of  the  traditional  “third-rail"  issues  in  our  Air  Force. 
I'm  old  enough  to  have  lived  through  most  of  the  article's  examples 
(except  the  Continental  Army  part),  so  from  that  perspective  I  offer 
the  following  comments. 

I  wish  the  authors  had  attacked  the  Officer  Evaluation  System  and 
the  promotion  system  in  separate  articles.  I  spent  some  time  on  the  re¬ 
cently  concluded  Military  Leadership  Diversity  Commission,  which 
took  a  long  look  at  promotions  across  the  services.  We  concluded  that 
the  promotion  process  worked,  free  of  bias,  because  of  (or  in  spite  of) 
the  products  used  to  make  the  determination.  However,  the  commis¬ 
sion  did  recognize  inherent  flaws  in  the  evaluation  system(s),  some  of 
which  the  authors  discuss.  Given  that  bias,  I  offer  a  few  observations 
on  evaluations. 

I  am  somewhat  critical  of  the  authors'  starting  point.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  they  focused  on  the  individual  officer  and  on  creation  of  a  very 
objective  system  to  the  exclusion  of  some  of  our  old  but  important  con¬ 
cepts.  For  example,  building  the  Air  Force  team  to  carry  out  our  mission 
in  support  of  the  country  requires  an  evaluation  system  that  acknowl¬ 
edges/enhances  the  importance  of  teamwork,  provides  individuals  a 
chance  to  bloom  where  they  are  planted,  yet  remains  unequivocal  in 
performance  assessment.  Coupling  this  with  the  fact  that  we  really  do 
poorly  at  predicting  what  will  be  important  20-30  years  down  the  road 
renders  shortsighted  any  Officer  Evaluation  System  that  clearly  values 
some  "current”  career  fields  above  all  others.  Said  another  way,  it  pretty 
much  guarantees  the  ascendance  of  us  pilots  to  the  critical  senior  leader¬ 
ship  positions.  That  was  helpful  in  my  career  advancement,  but  I'm 
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not  convinced  it  is  the  model  for  a  future  that  may  shift  the  focus  to 
personnel  associated  with  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance; 
remotely  piloted  vehicles;  or  mess  kit  repair— all  of  whom  may  wither 
on  the  vine  until  someone  decides  they  are  the  new  “combat  pilots.” 

In  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  determining  scores  (“performance”  x  “posi¬ 
tion”),  Major  Byard,  Mr.  Malisow,  and  Colonel  France  are  absolutely 
right  about  the  central  tendency  of  a  “2”  for  performance  (based  upon 
the  "1,  2,  and  3”  for  “below,  standard,  and  above,”  respectively).  If  we 
accept  that,  then  despite  what  we  might  like,  the  assignment  process 
takes  center  stage.  Several  questions  arise  regarding  the  pilots,  main- 
tainers,  and  even  budgeteers  looking  to  boost  their  score  by  going  to 
Kunsan  Air  Base.  Who  will  choose?  Will  they  be  allowed  to  extend 
since  their  promotion  board  is  coming  up?  Will  the  Air  Force  award 
“fractional  points"  for  air  and  space  expeditionary  force  deployments 
(suppose  it  is  outside  the  primary  career  held)?  And  so  forth. 

The  article  speaks  to  the  value  of  a  six-month  reporting  cycle  and 
awarding  points  for  training/ education,  but  there  are  issues  with  this 
proposal.  I  was  commissioned  in  1969,  yet  I  received  only  one  con¬ 
trolled  report  (thank  goodness  it  was  a  “1”).  Given  the  oddities  of  time 
spent  in  training,  days  of  supervision,  and  changes  in  rating  officials,  it 
probably  turned  out  fortuitously,  but  it  happened— and  I'm  sure  I  was 
not  the  only  one.  My  point  is  that  this  is  a  workload  on  the  rater  and 
the  administrative  system.  They  will  seek  to  circumvent  the  system, 
and  ratees  will  try  to  “game”  the  system,  perhaps  even  coming  to  under¬ 
stand  that  good  performance  is  enhanced,  not  penalized,  by  a  smaller 
number  of  reports.  Experience  also  tells  me  that  a  three-year  hiatus 
for  an  Air  Force  Academy  instructor  to  earn  a  PhD  is  problematic.  Cer¬ 
tainly  if  he  or  she  becomes  department  head  or  permanent  professor, 
then  it  was  all  good.  However,  Colonel  France  can  probably  comment 
on  how  many  don't  make  that  particular  cut.  The  problem  is  that  big 
Air  Force  has  never  been  able  to  value  this  level  of  educational  invest¬ 
ment,  and  I  don't  think  the  article's  recommendations  hx  it.  By  the  way, 
will  “correspondence”  courses  receive  the  same  value  as  “in-residence" 
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attendance?  In  the  same  manner,  we  show  similar  "devaluing''  through 
the  years  for  those  assignments  that  draw  from  all  career  fields— for 
example,  Air  Force  Academy  air  officers  commanding,  recruiters,  and 
even  Air  Education  and  Training  Command  instructor  pilots,  to  name 
a  few.  The  Marine  Corps  makes  a  not-so-subtle  acknowledgement  of 
the  importance  of  recruiting  by  having  a  separate  promotion  category 
for  enlisted  recruiters,  designed  to  draw  the  best  and  brightest. 

Finally,  the  article  doesn't  spend  enough  time  on  the  rater  and  the 
difficulty  of  telling  folks  they  are  average.  The  rater's  inability  to  look 
the  ratee  in  the  eye  and  deliver  the  bad  news  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  demise  of  the  "controlled”  officer  effectiveness  report.  I  wouldn't 
go  so  far  as  to  call  it  an  integrity  issue,  but  in  my  view  we  have  flunked 
the  tough-love  test,  and  I  don't  believe  that  what  the  authors  suggest 
will  fix  it.  They  need  to  treat  and  evaluate  the  other  services.  Those  of 
us  who  have  experience  in  the  joint  arena  and  who  served  as  raters 
have  seen  their  systems— and  they  deserve  a  look.  The  Army  resolves 
the  "who  contributes  most  to  the  mission”  inequality  by  creating  sepa¬ 
rate  promotion  categories.  That  service  evidently  knows  how  many 
leaders  it  needs  to  grow  through  "combat  arms"  and  how  many 
through  "logistics/transportation,”  so  it  doesn't  create  the  false  choice 
by  having  them  compete  against  each  other  in  the  promotion  process. 
Yet,  the  Army  still  acknowledges  their  contribution  to  the  team  and 
rewards  outstanding  performance  and  potential.  Perhaps  something 
similar  resolves  the  conflict  we  see  among  acquisition  personnel,  bud¬ 
get  analysts,  maintenance  people,  and  pilots.  Of  course,  one  of  the 
strong  points  of  the  Army's  system  is  that  it  "grades”  the  raters.  Those 
raters  who  seem  unable  to  deliver  the  full  spectrum  of  ratings  lose 
some  punch/ credibility.  Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  comment. 

Lt  Gen  John  Hopper,  USAF,  Retired 

Alexandria,  Virginia 
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TOWARD  A  SUPERIOR  PROMOTION  SYSTEM: 

THE  AUTHORS  REPLY 

We  would  like  to  thank  General  Hopper  for  his  critique  of  our  article. 
We  have  received  feedback  from  several  people  who  raised  questions 
and  offered  comments  similar  to  his.  We  have  attempted  to  address 
and  summarize  these  as  well  as  provide  brief  thoughts  about  them  be¬ 
low.  Please  remember  that  the  article  is  the  presentation  of  a  con¬ 
cept— not  an  operating  instruction.  Although  the  devil  maybe  in  the 
details,  the  absence  of  a  checklist  for  every  situation  does  not  justify 
tolerating  the  current  system  when  more  effective  alternatives  are 
available  and  should  be  studied  for  possible  implementation. 

Most  of  the  questions  and  comments  involved  very  specific  and  lim¬ 
ited  situations: 

•  How  will  the  system  value  awards  and  decorations?  The  current  offi¬ 
cer  system  does  not  directly  consider  awards.  Whatever  the  officer 
did  that  merited  the  award  will  be  reflected  in  his  or  her  performance 
rating.  To  include  the  award  itself  in  the  rating  process  would 
amount  to  double-counting  the  actions  that  justified  the  award. 

•  How  does  the  system  value  in-residence  versus  correspondence  train¬ 
ing?  If  the  experience  of  in-residence  training  adds  significant,  de¬ 
finable  value,  then  the  score  should  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

•  We  need  more  data  before  we  change  the  current  system.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  is  disingenuous  since  the  system  has  been  carefully  honed  to 
avoid  leaving  a  trail  of  analyzable  data.  Almost  all  of  the  officers 
evaluated  received  the  highest  rating  on  all  of  their  performance 
reports,  and  their  performance  is  described  in  deliberately  mis¬ 
leading  code  words.  There  is  no  objective  way  to  quantify  grading 
differences  within  the  current  promotion  system— for  example,  be¬ 
tween  the  use  of  the  adjectives  great  and  awesome. 

•  Objections  to  the  present  system  are  anecdotal  and  come  from  disgruntled 
officers  who  were  not  promoted.  The  Air  Force  has  funded  numerous 
surveys  and  studies  that  consistently  identify  the  evaluation  and 
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promotion  systems  as  a  primary  source  of  discontent  in  the  officer 
corps.  Because  the  current  process  deliberately  avoids  defining 
standards  or  outcomes,  only  anecdotal  evidence  is  available.  The 
authors  have  observed  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  officers 
have  such  anecdotes. 

•  We  do  poorly  at  predicting  what  will  he  important  20-30  years  down 
the  road.  Any  Officer  Evaluation  System  that  clearly  values  some  "cur¬ 
rent"  career  fields  above  all  others  is  shortsighted.  The  proposed  sys¬ 
tem  rewards  people  who  seek  higher-valued  positions  and  perform 
well  in  them.  Since  we  don't  know  what  the  specific  technical  re¬ 
quirements  will  be  in  the  future  force,  these  people  would  seem  to 
be  the  types  of  officers  we  need. 

•  How  does  the  system  properly  appraise  PhDs?  The  Air  Force  has  never 
been  able  to  value  this  level  of  educational  investment ,  and  I  don't  think 
your  recommendations  fix  the  problem.  If  the  service's  leaders  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  have  a  significant  need  for  full-time  PhD  candidates, 
then  they  can  place  a  high  value  on  the  position  and  let  qualified 
people  compete  for  it.  If  rating  PhD  program  assignments  highly 

is  hard  to  justify,  then  that  raises  more  fundamental  questions. 

We  received  several  questions  and  comments  such  as  the  following 
ones,  essentially  saying,  "It's  hard  to  define  what  we  value,  so  leave 
the  system  as  it  is.” 

•  We  have  conducted  several  panel  reviews  of  the  evaluation  and  promo¬ 
tion  systems  and  found  that  they  work  fine.  Self-assessments  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  performed  by  people  who  have  been  most  successful  in  that  sys¬ 
tem,  suffer  from  significant  credibility  issues.  Imagine  the  headline 
Royal  Family  Assesses  Monarchy,  Finds  That  It  Is  Working  Well. 

•  How  would  you  address  the  phenomenon  of  certain  officers  earning  a 
"halo"  whereby  the  force  of  past  success  propels  them  toward  lucrative 
assignments  and  a  default  top  rating?  The  performance  rating  will 
be  for  the  period  of  evaluation  only,  justified  by  definable  achieve- 
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ments  within  that  period.  “In  the  top  10  percent  of  all  officers  I  su¬ 
pervise”  is  not  a  definable  performance  achievement. 

•  How  will  performance  reports  handle  six-month  periods  when  duties 
are  split  between  jobs?  In  this  situation,  numerical  ratings  work 
very  well.  Among  many  other  possible  solutions,  the  value  of  the 
positions  and  the  performance  rating  can  be  weighted  by  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  evaluation  period  and  averaged. 

•  Would  the  commissioning  source  be  considered ?  If  the  officer's  com¬ 
missioning  source  has  provided  a  qualitative  advantage,  then  that 
advantage  should  be  apparent  in  his  or  her  performance  and  will 
be  captured  there. 

•  You  don't  spend  enough  time  on  the  rater  and  the  difficulty  of  telling 
folks  they  are  average.  The  rater's  inability  to  look  the  ratee  in  the  eye¬ 
ball  and  deliver  the  bad  news  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  demise  of  the 
"controlled"  officer  effectiveness  report.  This  is  a  significant  and 
deeply  troubling  problem  but  not  an  issue  concerning  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  rating  system. 

Several  people  who  left  comments  mentioned  this  last  concern,  which 
involves  a  puzzling  question.  The  current  system  requires  that  super¬ 
visors  give  periodic  feedback  to  their  subordinates,  in  private  and  with¬ 
out  keeping  a  permanent  written  record  of  it.  If  the  actual  quality  of  per¬ 
formance  is  difficult  for  supervisors  to  articulate  and  traumatic  for  their 
subordinates  to  hear,  then  shouldn't  these  expected  effects  on  morale 
occur  after  these  mandatory  feedback  sessions?  Or  are  supervisors  re¬ 
quired  to  conduct  them  so  that  they  deliberately  mislead  subordinates? 

Almost  all  of  these  concerns  already  exist  in  the  current  evaluation 
system,  and  existing  procedures  address  them.  Those  procedures  may 
either  be  adapted  to  the  numerical  ratings  or  improved. 

T\vo  frequently  repeated  themes  seemed  to  bear  more  weight  in  con¬ 
cerns  about  a  metric-driven  system: 

•  Requiring  semiannual  evaluations  would  impose  a  crushing  adminis¬ 
trative  burden  on  the  system.  Compare  marking  the  box  for  “3”  and 
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adding  the  justification  "This  officer's  performance  was  rated  as 
'Excellent'  during  the  operational  readiness  inspection''  to  count¬ 
ing  "white  spaces/'  parsing  the  proper  number  of  exclamation 
points,  sorting  action  verbs,  composing  "push”  and  "stratification'’ 
statements,  and  being  extra  careful  not  to  describe  the  officer  as 
"outstanding”  or  "superior.”  Searching  the  web  for  "Air  Force  Per¬ 
formance  Report  Writing  Guide”  will  yield  5,260,000  responses. 
The  current  system  is  staggeringly  burdensome  on  raters,  review¬ 
ers,  and  administrative  support,  all  in  the  service  of  producing  a 
deliberately  abstruse  document.  TWo  simple,  clear  reports  will  be 
less  burdensome  than  the  present  one. 

Fundamentally,  the  primary  concern  with  our  proposal  appears  to  be 
the  notion  that 

•  Promotion  is  a  subjective  process  based  upon  the  judgment  of  senior  of¬ 
ficers,  who  must  evaluate  qualities  that  cannot  be  quantified— a  fre¬ 
quent  criticism  of  performance  metrics  for  officers.  However,  the 
promotion  board  now  applies  quantitative  scores  to  officers  and 
ranks  them  for  promotion.  A  high  level  of  discomfort  seems  to  ac¬ 
company  performing  this  ranking  in  a  standardized  and  transpar¬ 
ent  manner.  Reliance  on  undefined  "gut  feelings"  and  "I  know  an 
outstanding  officer  when  I  see  one”  instincts  maintains  continuity 
in  the  leadership  culture  but  also  may  lead  to  groupthink,  stifle  in¬ 
novation,  and  make  the  institution  stagnant  and  vulnerable  to 
changes  in  the  environment.  However,  if  the  gut  feeling  of  the  se¬ 
nior  rater  is  the  best  possible  standard  for  promotion,  then  we 
should  formally  acknowledge  that  fact  instead  of  going  to  such 
complicated  lengths  to  present  the  fagade  of  an  objective  evalua¬ 
tion  process. 

It  is  hard  to  avoid  recognizing  that  the  system  of  officer  effectiveness 
reports  was  first  implemented  in  1974,  at  the  end  of  the  traumatic  war 
in  Vietnam  and  at  a  time  when  the  military  leadership  felt  removed 
from  a  popular  culture  in  turmoil.  The  changing  roles  of  minorities 
and  women  as  well  as  the  often  strident  opposition  to  the  military  in 
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many  arenas  may  have  influenced  the  formulation  of  an  evaluation 
system  that  openly  disdained  the  quantitative  rating  of  performance 
and  relied  upon  the  subjective  judgment  of  senior  officers  regarding 
who  had  the  "right  qualities”  for  promotion,  with  no  substantial  defini¬ 
tion  of  what  those  qualities  might  be.  As  we  said  in  the  article,  "The 
unique  language  of  performance  reports  may  have  an  origin  but  not  a 
purpose”  (p.  32). 

Behind  many  of  the  concerns  raised  by  this  article  lurk  serious  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  the  integrity  and  forthrightness  of  the  officer  corps, 
qualities  that  once  marked  the  military  in  popular  perception  but  which 
have  diminished  over  the  decades  since  Vietnam.  Considering  the  al¬ 
ternative  language  of  the  Officer  Performance  Report  system,  we  are 
reminded  of  Shakespeare’s  description  of  a  besotted  comrade:  "He  was 
wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man  and  a  sol¬ 
dier;  and  now  is  he  turned  orthography;  his  words  are  a  very  fantastical 
banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes"  ( Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  2.3). 

Maj  Kyle  Byard,  USA  F,  Retired 

McClellan,  California 

Ben  Malisow 

McClellan,  California 

Col  Martin  E.  B.  France,  USAF 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
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Embry-Riddlc  at  War:  Aviation  Training  during  World  War  II  by 

Stephen  G.  Craft.  University  Press  of  Florida  (http://www.upf.com), 
15  Northwest  15th  Street,  Gainesville,  Florida  32611-2079,  2009,  344 
pages,  $34.95  (hardcover),  ISBN  978-0-8130-3299-3;  $24.95  (soft- 
cover),  ISBN  978-0-8130-3503-1. 

Following  the  surprise  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  7  December  1941, 
the  United  States’  plummet  into  World  War  II  created  an  immediate 
need  for  pilots.  However,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  pre¬ 
arranged  the  rush  to  join  the  Army  Air  Forces  (AAF)  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  12  January  1939,  which  many  people  consider  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  period  of  expansion  that  did  not  peak  until  1944.  The  presi¬ 
dent  asserted  that  "increased  range,  increased  speed,  [and]  increased 
capacity  of  airplanes  abroad”  had  changed  the  requirements  for  defen¬ 
sive  aviation  and  strongly  urged  Congress  to  grant  a  $300  million  ap¬ 
propriation  for  purchasing  aircraft  (Department  of  State,  Peace  and 
War:  United  States  Foreign  Policy,  1931-1941  [Washington,  DC:  US  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1943],  452-53).  At  this  time,  the  AAF  num¬ 
bered  roughly  1,700  aircraft;  1,600  officers;  and  18,000  enlisted  men. 

By  March,  Congress  had  passed  a  bill  bringing  the  AAF's  strength  to 
5,500  airplanes;  3,200  officers;  and  45,000  enlisted  men— half  as  much 
as  the  service  had  received  in  the  preceding  14  fiscal  years. 

By  1  July  1939,  after  Hitler  had  absorbed  Czechoslovakia  and  was 
preparing  to  invade  Poland,  the  AAF  possessed  a  24-combat-group  pro¬ 
gram  with  an  annual  training  requirement  of  1,200  pilots.  As  the  Ger¬ 
man  blitzkrieg  swept  across  Europe  in  June  1940,  this  contingent  ex¬ 
panded  to  41  groups,  then  54,  and,  finally,  in  March  1941  to  a  robust  84 
groups  with  an  unprecedented  annual  production  of  30,000  pilots  per 
year.  However,  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  would  change 
those  numbers.  By  late  December  1941,  the  three  flying  training  cen¬ 
ters  received  notice  that  pilot  production  had  increased  to  50,000  per 
year,  a  number  eventually  set  at  93,000  annually. 

To  meet  this  great  demand  for  pilots,  the  AAF  turned  to  civilian  or¬ 
ganizations  to  help  the  three  regional  training  centers:  the  Gulf  Coast 
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Training  Center  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas;  the  West  Coast  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Moffet  Field,  California;  and  the  Southeast  Training  Center  at 
Maxwell  Field,  Alabama— all  assigned  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  Flying 
Training  Command,  headquartered  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Originally 
Gen  Henry  “Hap”  Arnold  favored  contracting  out  primary  pilot  train¬ 
ing  to  nine  private  flying  schools,  but  because  of  Pearl  Harbor  that 
number  expanded  to  41  civilian  primary  schools  overseen  by  the  three 
centers  (at  the  peak  of  primary  training  in  May  1943,  56  schools  were 
in  operation). 

At  this  point,  Stephen  G.  Craft's  Embry-Riddle  at  War:  Aviation  Train¬ 
ing  during  World  War  II  comes  into  play.  In  this  book,  the  author  exam¬ 
ines  a  little-known  aspect  of  Florida  aviation  history  during  World  War 
II— specifically,  the  fact  that  thousands  of  student  pilots  received  basic 
and  advanced  training  in  civilian  and  military  aircraft  in  the  blue  skies 
above  the  peninsula.  Embry-Riddle  at  War  begins  by  looking  at  the 
early  history  of  the  company,  its  absorption  during  the  1920s  into  the 
group  that  formed  American  Airways,  and  its  reestablishment  in  Miami, 
Florida.  Within  a  few  years,  a  tiny  operation  of  a  few  seaplanes  had  be¬ 
come  a  vast  endeavor  dedicated  to  training  American  and  foreign  air¬ 
craft  technicians  as  well  as  American  and  British  cadet  pilots.  Before 
the  war  ended,  Florida  boasted  four  fields  for  training  pilots,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  had  one. 

In  September  1939,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  (CAA)  noti¬ 
fied  Embry-Riddle  and  the  University  of  Miami  of  the  approval  of  their 
application  to  participate  in  the  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Program  (CPTP), 
making  the  University  of  Miami  the  first  school  in  Florida  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  program  and  allowing  Embry-Riddle  to  provide  pilot  train¬ 
ing.  The  CPTP  became  Embry-Riddle's  “bread  and  butter.”  John  Paul 
Riddle  declared  that  the  company  intended  “to  make  this  the  largest 
and  most  efficient  flying  school  in  the  South”  (pp.  22-23)— and  it  did. 
During  the  72-hour  ground  course,  lectures  covered  the  history  of  avia¬ 
tion,  civil  air  regulations,  navigation,  meteorology,  parachutes,  aircraft 
theory  and  flight,  engines,  instruments,  and  radio  uses,  all  of  which 
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Craft  excellently  explains.  By  November  the  CAA  had  certified  the 
school  to  offer  primary  flying  training  and  then  recertified  it  in  1940  as 
a  primary  flying  school  authorized  to  provide  secondary  flying  training. 

Embry-Riddle  at  War  makes  significant  strides  in  the  field  in  chapter  3, 
"American  and  British  Cadet  Pilot  Training/’  which  begins  on  16  De¬ 
cember  1940  when  the  undersecretary  of  war  approved  a  contract  for 
Embry-Riddle  to  start  training  military  pilots.  In  January  1941,  the  US 
War  Department  announced  Embry-Riddle's  assignment  as  part  of  the 
Southeast  Air  Corps  Training  Center  to  provide  primary  flight  instruc¬ 
tion  to  cadets.  However,  the  expansion  of  Carlstrom  Field,  Florida, 
which  allowed  it  to  accommodate  more  students  and  made  Carlstrom 
the  largest  "military  flight  center  in  the  United  States”  (p.  58)  came  at  a 
cost.  The  school  nearly  went  bankrupt  as  Riddle  took  loans  from  a 
number  of  banks  in  Miami,  even  securing  a  loan  of  nearly  $150,000 
from  Standard  Oil  Company. 

By  the  middle  of  1944,  some  26,000  individuals  had  received  training 
from  Embry-Riddle.  According  to  John  Riddle,  of  that  number,  22,000 
were  "Army  and  Navy  cadets  who  received  flight  and  technical  train¬ 
ing  under  civilian  instructors  at  the  five  Embry-Riddle  fields  and  at  the 
Technical  School  in  Miami”  (p.  257).  Embry-Riddle  also  restored  more 
than  3,000  engines;  21,000  aeronautical  instruments;  and  700  complete 
aircraft  through  its  Overhaul  Division  for  the  military  and  graduated 
4,000  civilian  trainees  who  wished  to  become  pilots  or  technicians. 

Stephen  Craft's  Embry-Riddle  at  War:  Aviation  Training  during  World 
War  II  is  a  refreshing  and  history-packed  work  that  not  only  tells  Embry- 
Riddle's  story  but  also  dives  into  the  grand  scheme  of  a  civilian  pilot 
school  during  America's  greatest  test— and  does  so  successfully.  More¬ 
over,  Craft  brings  to  light  Embry-Riddle's  own  fight  against  the  Nazi  re¬ 
gime  through  both  homeland  defense  and  the  school's  activities  in 
Latin  America— specifically,  its  creation  of  the  Latin  American  Depart¬ 
ment  in  1941,  which  offered  dual  education  programs  to  both  South 
American  students  and  US  citizens  who  planned  to  seek  jobs  in  South 
America.  After  Selgado  Filho,  father  of  modern  aviation  in  Brazil, 
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toured  various  schools  in  the  United  States  to  see  how  they  operated, 
he  was  especially  impressed  with  Embry-Riddle.  With  the  help  of  the 
US  State  and  War  Departments,  Embry-Riddle  collaborated  with  the 
Brazilians  and  by  November  1943  had  established  the  Escola  Tecnica 
de  Aviagao  in  Brazil  for  training  technicians. 


R.  Ray  Ortensie 
Headquarters  AFMC  Command  Curator 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio 


A  Fiery  Peace  in  a  Cold  War:  Bernard  Schriever  and  the  Ultimate 
Weapon  by  Neil  Sheehan.  Random  House  (http://www. random 
house.com/),  1745  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York  10019,  2010,  576 
pages,  $16.95  (trade  paperback),  ISBN  978-0-679-74549-5. 

The  oft-used  phrase  "American  Dream”  aptly  describes  not  only  one 
of  the  historical  leaders  of  the  modern  Air  Force  but  also  a  period  of 
American  history— the  10  years  after  World  War  II  and  the  first  decade 
of  the  Cold  War.  To  cover  both  subjects,  Neil  Sheehan  has  written  two 
big  stories  in  one  book.  First  he  opens  with  the  biography  of  Bernard 
Schriever,  the  Air  Force  general  who  helped  initiate  his  service's  mas¬ 
sive  effort  to  develop  the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  and 
then  structure  the  Air  Force's  entire  research  and  development  pro¬ 
gram  into  a  major  command.  Schriever  made  this  organization  the 
driving  force  that  developed,  deployed,  and  managed  the  military 
space  program  from  its  beginnings. 

To  say  that  the  future  general  came  from  humble  origins  is  an  under¬ 
statement.  Schriever's  working-class  German  parents  immigrated  to 
America  when  young  Bernard  was  six  years  old,  arriving  here  just 
months  before  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I.  After  the  family 
moved  to  an  established  German  community  near  San  Antonio,  his  fa¬ 
ther  died  young  in  a  workplace  accident,  and  his  impoverished  mother 
had  to  place  her  two  little  boys  for  a  time  in  a  Catholic  orphanage.  At 
this  point,  his  was  a  sad  story,  but  his  mother  got  a  job  working  as  a  la¬ 
borer  for  a  country  club  that  granted  golf  privileges  to  its  employees 
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and  their  families.  Young  Bernie  learned  to  play  golf— and  he  learned 
well,  winning  a  golf  scholarship  to  Texas  A&M  University.  There  he 
joined  ROTC,  studied  engineering,  graduated,  received  his  commission 
as  a  second  lieutenant,  and  went  to  an  Army  Air  Corps  flying  school— 
all  of  this  occurring  in  the  mid-1930s,  during  the  Great  Depression.  By 
December  1941,  he  was  in  place  as  an  experienced  officer,  aviator,  and 
engineer  when  his  country  needed  all  of  his  talents. 

Young  Schriever  served  in  World  War  II  as  a  wing  maintenance  offi¬ 
cer  and  pilot.  After  the  war,  he  remained  on  active  duty  and  rose  in 
rank,  using  his  engineering  education  to  help  the  rest  of  the  Air  Force 
understand  and  manage  the  multiple  new  postwar  projects  that  were 
intimately  connected  to  both  the  Truman  and  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tions’  handling  of  the  onset  of  the  Cold  War. 

Sheehan  then  shifts  to  a  history  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  evolution  of 
an  enormous  Air  Force  research  and  development  effort  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s.  Because  the  United  States  could  not  match  the  Soviet  Union 
man  for  man,  tank  for  tank,  and  gun  for  gun,  it  had  to  use  technology 
to  gain  a  competitive  advantage.  This  emphasis  on  technological  quality 
rather  than  quantity  is  the  book's  larger  story.  To  Schriever  and  his 
team,  the  cornerstone  of  that  technological  advantage  was  the  ICBM 
along  with  its  precision  targeting. 

Corralling  the  development  and  deployment  of  long-range  missiles 
for  the  Air  Force  was  Schriever’s  doing.  The  Army,  Navy,  and  civilian 
agencies  had  their  own  missile  programs,  but  Schriever  wanted  the  Air 
Force  to  lead  in  this  arena— and  his  efforts  proved  successful. 

The  many  substories  within  the  main  narrative  include  one  about 
competition  with  the  US  Army  for  missile  and  rocket  development.  The 
Army  lost.  Schriever  and  the  Air  Force  won.  He  also  endured  a  tough 
competition  with  Gen  Curtis  LeMay,  commander  of  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand.  LeMay  resented  the  allocation  of  any  money  to  a  missile  program 
when  he  needed  it  for  his  bomber-tanker  force.  Schriever  won  again. 
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The  Cold  War  paranoia  of  the  time,  yet  another  crucial  substory,  was 
not  just  a  part  of  the  American  political  game.  Real  concern  about  a 
Soviet  threat— based  on  fragmented  intelligence  combined  with  the  re¬ 
cent  history  of  Soviet  bombast,  threats,  actual  military  conquests,  and 
occupation  of  Eastern  Europe— permeated  all  levels  of  government, 
civil  and  military.  Sheehan  notes  that  this  threat  and  America's  lack  of 
raw  military  manpower  to  stop  it  motivated  Schriever  and  his  team  to 
develop  long-range  missiles.  With  their  development  came  all  the  in¬ 
dustries  that  supplied  component  parts,  including  solid-state  electron¬ 
ics,  miniaturization,  and  computers— the  foundation  for  the  “consumer 
technology”  we  play  with  today. 

Sheehan  describes  the  defense-contractor  relationships,  now  taken 
for  granted,  that  first  developed  during  the  1950s.  He  offers  fascinating 
details  about  how  Simon  Ramo,  a  civilian  science  adviser  to  Schriever, 
along  with  scientist  colleague  Dean  Wooldridge  and  a  manufacturing 
firm  started  by  Charles  Thompson  formed  the  firm  Thompson,  Ramo, 
Wooldridge,  now  known  as  TRW,  builder  of  rockets  and  satellites. 
Clearly,  this  was  an  amazing  and  intensely  busy  period  in  America's 
history  of  science  and  technology. 

Yet,  the  1950s  has  different  connotations  to  different  people.  This  re¬ 
viewer  associates  that  time  with  childhood,  Truman,  Eisenhower,  US- 
Soviet  tensions,  the  Vanguard  rocket,  the  Jupiter  and  Thor  missiles— 
all  part  of  growing  up  during  the  Cold  War  and  all  detailed  in  A  Fiery 
Peace.  Younger  readers,  however,  may  find  themselves  overwhelmed 
by  the  substantial  amount  of  history  between  World  War  II  and  Viet¬ 
nam  that  Sheehan  presents.  Nevertheless,  he  does  a  good  job  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  personal,  sentimental,  and  human  parts  of  a  story  based  on 
rockets  and  missiles.  For  example,  we  learn  that  Air  Force  colonel  Ed 
Hall,  Schriever's  manager  for  the  Minuteman  missile  program  in  the 
1960s,  found  out  only  after  1996  that  his  younger  brother  Ted,  a  former 
physicist  at  the  Manhattan  Project  in  Los  Alamos  during  World  War  II, 
was  a  Soviet  spy. 
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This  book  offers  a  wealth  of  such  interconnected  anecdotes  and  "gee 
whiz”  stories.  The  occasional  error  in  technical  descriptions  of  things 
military  or  aviation  does  not  detract  from  the  narrative.  Sheehan  has 
provided  readers  with  an  eye-opening  discussion  of  foundational 
events  that  occurred  during  a  crucial  yet  underappreciated  period  of 
time— events  that  defined  today's  Air  Force  and  the  nation.  A  Fiery 
Peace  leaves  readers  with  the  sense  that  America  is  a  global  military 
force  today  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Gen  Bernard  Schriever  and  his 
emphasis  on  the  leverage  afforded  by  technology. 

Maj  Thomas  F.  Menza,  USAF,  Retired 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 


Khobar  Towers:  Tragedy  and  Response  by  Perry  D.  Jamieson.  Air 
Force  History  and  Museums  Program  (http://www.afliso.af.mil 
/booksandpublications/index.asp),  3  Brookley  Avenue,  Box  94,  Joint 
Base  Anacostia-Bolling,  Washington,  DC  20032-5000,  2008,  276 
pages,  $29.00  (from  GPO,  softcover),  ISBN  978-0-16-080701-5.  Avail¬ 
able  free  from  http://www.afliso.af.mil/shared/media/document 
/AFD-1 01 029-033.pdf. 

At  2153  on  25  June  1996,  outside  the  northern  perimeter  of  the  Kho¬ 
bar  Towers  Housing  Complex  for  US  personnel  assigned  to  King  Abdul 
Aziz  Royal  Saudi  Air  Base  near  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  a  Mercedes- 
Benz  tanker  truck  filled  with  5,000  pounds  of  advanced  plastic  explo¬ 
sive  detonated.  The  blast— with  the  equivalent  force  of  more  than  11 
tons  of  TNT— dug  a  crater  55  feet  across  (and  16  feet  deep),  utterly  de¬ 
stroying  the  exterior  face  of  Building  131,  located  less  than  35  yards 
away,  across  an  empty  lot. 

Flying  shards  of  glass  and  blunt-force  trauma  killed  19  US  Airmen, 
all  but  one  of  them  in  Building  131.  The  shock  wave— which  shattered 
windows  in  nearly  every  dormitory— injured  hundreds,  caused  struc¬ 
tural  damage  to  six  of  the  high-rise  buildings,  and  broke  windows  a 
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mile  away.  Residents  of  Bahrain,  20  miles  distant,  felt  the  shock  wave, 
and  those  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  120  miles  away,  heard  it. 

Brig  Gen  Terryl  J.  "Terry”  Schwalier  was  finishing  his  final  day  as 
commander  of  the  4404th  Composite  Wing  (Provisional),  the  Air 
Force's  overall  unit  in  Southwest  Asia,  which  included  more  than  5,000 
personnel  at  11  locations  in  four  nations— nearly  half  of  them  assigned 
to  Dhahran.  Like  almost  all  of  the  members  of  the  4404th,  those  in 
Dhahran  were  on  90-day  in-country  rotations.  Only  19  of  the  wing's 
billets  had  tours  longer  than  half  a  year,  so  about  10  percent  of  the 
wing— 200  Airmen— began  (or  ended)  their  assignments  each  week. 

The  first  officer  to  have  a  full  year  in  command,  General  Schwalier— 
then  in  charge  of  his  second  wing  and  recently  selected  for  promotion 
to  major  general— was  in  his  quarters,  beginning  a  letter  to  his  succes¬ 
sor  Brig  Gen  Dan  Dick,  who  would  arrive  in  seven  hours  for  the 
change-of-command  ceremony  in  the  morning.  Schwalier  and  his  staff 
had  aggressively  addressed  force-protection  measures  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  year  despite  launching  more  than  100  flights  a  day.  Most  of  the 
sorties  involved  Operation  Southern  Watch,  enforcing  the  no-fly  zone 
south  of  32  degrees  north  latitude  in  Iraq. 

Researched  and  written  by  Dr.  Perry  Jamieson,  an  Air  Force  histo¬ 
rian,  Khobar  Towers  records  the  history  of  the  bombing  and  its  after- 
math.  The  author  relies  principally  on  tape-recorded  interviews  of 
more  than  70  US  military  personnel  (most  prominently,  Generals 
Schwalier  and  Dick  as  well  as  Lt  Col  Douglas  Robb,  PhD,  interim  com¬ 
mander  of  the  4404th  Medical  Group).  Jamieson  also  draws  on  the  in¬ 
terviews,  records,  and  writings  of  SrA  Ronald  J.  Biggs  Jr.,  the  4404th’s 
command  historian,  and  of  historians  SSgt  Eric  Grzebinski  and  SSgt 
Yancy  Mailes,  as  well  as  official  and  unofficial  documents  and  articles 
(identified  in  45  pages  of  endnotes).  He  does  not  make  use  of  publica¬ 
tions  that  appeared  after  2004. 

Jamieson  divides  this  well-organized,  carefully  documented,  and 
very  detailed  history  into  two  parts.  The  first,  "Tragedy,”  consists  of 
chapters  titled  "Approaching  10  PM.,"  "Operation  Southern  Watch,” 
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“Stay  Alert,  Be  Observant,”  "The  Attack,”  and  “In  the  Wake”;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  “Response,”  has  seven  chapters  and  an  epilogue  that  detail  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  personnel  and  commands  in  Dhahran;  US  Central  Command; 
US  European  Command;  Patrick  AFB,  Florida;  Eglin  AFB,  Florida;  and 
Washington,  DC.  Four  maps  and  diagrams  and  more  than  50  black-and- 
white  photographs  give  the  reader  a  clear  picture  of  the  subject  matter. 

Good  history,  however,  does  not  simply  recapitulate  events,  regard¬ 
less  of  how  accurately,  adequately,  and  appropriately  it  does  so;  rather, 
it  must  offer  judgments,  interpretations,  and  implications  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Thus,  the  book  should  address  two  paramount  questions:  Did  the 
personnel  involved  receive  justice?  Did  we  learn  lessons  from  the  lives 
lost  and  blood  shed?  It  might  also  comment  on  topics  such  as  preattack 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Saudi  Arabian  government  and  its  subse¬ 
quent  cooperation  with  the  investigation;  the  adequacy  of  intelligence 
support;  the  wisdom  of  staffing  a  “provisional”  wing  for  such  a  long  du¬ 
ration;  the  effects  of  personnel  turnover  resulting  from  90-day  rota¬ 
tions;  US  government  decisions  regarding  Iraq,  Iran,  and  Saudi  Arabia; 
American  civil-military  relations;  and,  of  course,  details  about  the 
enemy’s  planning,  support,  and  operation. 

Although  primarily  concerned  with  the  Americans  on-scene  in 
Dhahran  at  the  time  of  the  attack  and  in  its  aftermath,  Khobar  Tbwers 
touches  on  several  ancillary  topics,  and,  where  possible,  it  provides  nu- 
anced,  judicious  comments.  For  an  understanding  of  high-level  deci¬ 
sion  making,  the  book  draws  upon  Dr.  Richard  Kohn's  interview  of 
Gen  Ronald  Fogleman  (see  “The  Early  Retirement  of  Gen  Ronald  R. 
Fogleman,  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Air  Force,”  Aerospace  Power 
Journal  15,  no.  1  [Spring  2001]:  6-23). 

Khobar  Tbwers  reveals  that  when  General  Fogleman  arrived  in  Dhah¬ 
ran  on  3  July  1996  (“after  all  the  high-profile  people  had  gone 
through”), 

I  [General  Fogleman]  sat  down  with  [Brigadier  General  Schwalier],  lis¬ 
tened  to  what  he  had  to  say— to  include  his  offering  to  retire  to  remove  any 
kind  of  a  target  for  people  to  attack  both  the  institution  and  individuals.  I 
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told  him  at  that  time  that  I  did  not  want  him  to  retire  but  to  get  the  facts 
out.  .  .  .  This  is  an  important  issue  having  to  do  with  whether  we  support 
our  troops  in  the  field  when  we  send  them  out  there,  and  if  you  screwed 
up,  you  can  expect  to  be  held  accountable.  If  you  haven’t,  then  I  will  sup¬ 
port  you  (p.  174). 

High-level  investigations  followed,  chaired  by  Army  general  Wayne 
Downing  (recently  retired  special  operations  commander),  Air  Force 
lieutenant  general  James  Record,  jointly  by  Air  Force  lieutenant  general 
Richard  Swope  (the  inspector  general)  and  Air  Force  major  general 
Bryan  Hawley  (the  judge  advocate  general),  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
William  Cohen.  "When  the  results  of  the  Swope-Hawley  investigation 
eventually  were  published,  two  Air  Force  reports  were  on  record  sup¬ 
porting  General  Schwalier's  actions”  (p.  192).  On  28  July  1997,  General 
Fogleman  retired  as  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  partly  prompted  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Cohen's  decision  to  revoke  General  Schwalier's  promotion  and 
more  generally  by  numerous  policy  clashes  that  General  Fogleman 
feared  made  him  a  liability  to  the  Air  Force. 

At  least  eight  Naval  War  College  classes  that  I  taught  have  studied 
the  Downing,  Record,  and  Cohen  reports,  and  almost  all  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  torn  in  their  judgments:  Army  and  Marine  Corps  of¬ 
ficers— experienced  in  force-protection  priorities— had  the  harshest 
criticism  of  the  4404th’s  leaders;  Air  Force  officers— familiar  with  the 
demands  of  combat  flight  operations— tended  to  praise  those  leaders 
for  all  they  had  accomplished  in  force-protection  efforts;  Navy,  Coast 
Guard,  and  international  (naval)  officers— accustomed  to  accountability, 
regardless  of  culpability,  as  part  of  their  services'  culture— usually  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  General  Schwalier’s  loss  of  promotion.  But  such  responses 
were  by  no  means  uniform  because  everyone  felt  the  tension  between 
strict  accountability  for  what  occurs  in  or  to  one's  command  and  blame¬ 
less-even  commendable— performance  of  one's  leadership  duties. 

With  regard  to  "lessons  learned,”  Khobar  Towers  is  only  indirectly 
helpful.  Since  it  focuses  on  what  the  4404th's  leaders  did  for  force  pro¬ 
tection,  the  book  does  not  discuss  other  measures  they  might  have 
pursued,  one  of  the  thorniest  of  which  deals  with  how  far  senior  mili- 
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tary  officers  can  push  operational  concerns  into  political  levels.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  4404th's  leaders  twice  asked  the  Saudi  government  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  northern  perimeter  from  100  feet  to  400  feet  away  from  Building 
131;  each  time,  according  to  former  secretary  of  defense  William  Perry, 
"the  answer  was  not  now,  not  yet”  (p.  34).  What  should  a  one-star  com¬ 
mander  do  in  such  circumstances?  (Of  note,  investigators  concluded  that, 
given  the  size  of  the  blast,  a  400-foot  separation  likely  would  have  had 
no  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  lives  lost  and  personnel  wounded.) 

Additionally,  the  book  proves  only  indirectly  helpful  for  lessons 
learned  because,  according  to  its  account,  everyone  in  the  Khobar 
complex  and  air  base;  Central  and  European  Commands;  Washington, 
DC;  and  the  home  air  bases  of  most  personnel  at  Khobar  (Patrick  and 
Eglin)  performed  magnificently.  This  may  well  be  true.  Nevertheless, 
one  plainly  has  difficulty  knowing  how  to  do  better  in  the  absence  of 
any  record  of  individual  mistakes,  systematic  (e.g.,  training)  failures, 
or  command  oversights  (e.g.,  doctrinal  or  procedural  blind  spots).  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  reader  must  work  harder  to  appreciate  the  existence  of 
critical  difficulties  (finding  an  up-to-the-minute  command  roster,  for 
instance)  and  the  recognition  and  handling  of  unanticipated  chal¬ 
lenges  (establishing  and  operating  adequate  mass-emergency  medical 
and  mortuary  facilities;  locating,  identifying,  and  supporting  wounded 
personnel  taken  to  various  off-base  hospitals;  and  almost  instantly 
staffing  crisis  centers  at  home  bases).  Khobar  Towers  records  very  well 
how  individuals  and  organizations  reacted  to  the  consequences  of  the 
attack;  readers  who  have  military  responsibilities  should  study  their 
actions  to  learn  lessons  for  the  future. 

CAPT  Thomas  B.  Grassey,  PhD,  USNR,  Retired 

San  Diego,  California 
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Into  the  Sun:  Novels  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  by  Phillip  S. 

Meilinger.  Imprint  Publications  (http://www.imprint-chicago.com 

/home.html),  207  E.  Ohio  Street,  no.  377,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611, 

2011,  255  pages,  $29.95  (softcover),  ISBN  978-1-879176-47-8. 

Readers  of  Into  the  Sun,  an  attractive  compendium  by  one  of  our  air- 
power  giants,  Phil  Meilinger,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  so  many 
novels  about  airpower  exist.  The  book  includes  well  over  100  titles, 
pared  from  a  list  of  more  than  400.  To  keep  the  number  manageable, 
the  author  selected  only  those  about  the  US  Air  Force,  excluding  for¬ 
eign  fiction;  the  many  fine  Army,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy  novels; 
books  of  a  commercial,  civilian,  or  romantic  nature;  “techno-thrillers” 
(such  as  those  written  by  Tom  Clancy);  and  juvenile  works. 

Since  I  haven't  spent  much  time  reading  fiction,  I  had  doubts  about 
my  qualifications  to  review  this  book.  As  a  military  and  airpower  histo¬ 
rian,  I  felt  perpetually  challenged  by  the  prospect  of  reading  all  the 
nonfiction  in  my  collection,  let  alone  the  literally  thousands  of  attrac¬ 
tive  studies  in  the  Air  University  Library.  Then,  when  I  saw  Meilinger's 
list  of  novels  dealing  with  air  warfare,  I  was  surprised  by  how  many  I 
had  read  and/ or  seen  in  their  movie  versions.  On  that  point,  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  Catch-22  on  the  reading  list  for  2012  compiled  by  the  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Air  Force  (CSAF)  is  fortuitous  insofar  as  it  tops  Meilinger's 
selections  for  “Europe:  The  Bombers,”  the  segment  of  his  book  on 
World  War  II  bomber  operations. 

I  fully  understand  the  importance  of  airpower  novels.  Fictional 
studies  have  the  immensely  useful  quality  of  digging  into  issues,  en¬ 
riching  with  nuances,  and  eliciting  human  emotions  not  developed  in 
works  of  nonfiction.  Into  the  Sun  assists  average  airpower  fans  who 
wish  to  sample  this  genre  by  offering  one-  or  two-page  accounts  of 
novels,  thus  piquing  their  interest  and  helping  them  decide  what  to 
read  in  full.  Meilinger  chose  these  books  with  two  important  criteria  in 
mind:  (1)  themes  unique  to  and  thoroughly  conversant  in  airpower 
practices,  and  (2)  novels  that  were  “reasonably  truthful,  entertaining, 
enjoyable  or  educational— and  preferably  all  four”  (p.  2). 
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Arrangement  of  the  novels  follows  a  natural  chronological  order  con¬ 
nected  to  the  major  wars  and  combat  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
first  section,  "World  War  I,"  includes  a  novel  by  William  Faulkner,  one 
of  America's  most  famous  authors.  The  many  books  on  World  War  II 
appear  in  four  sections:  “Europe:  The  Bombers,”  "Europe:  Fighters  and 
POWs,”  "The  Pacific:  Fighters  and  Bombers,”  and  "World  War  II:  The 
Home  Front.”  Among  the  famous  writers  and  their  works  included 
therein  are  Len  Deighton,  Bomber ;  John  Hersey,  The  War  Lover;  Martin 
Caidin,  The  Last  Dogfight;  and  James  Gould  Cozzens,  Guard  of  Honor. 

In  section  6,  "The  Korean  War,”  Meilinger  features  James  Salter's  The 
Hunters  (also  on  the  CSAF's  2012  reading  list)  and  James  A.  Michener's 
Sayonara  (many  of  us  saw  the  movie).  Thunder chief ’by  Don  Henry  ap¬ 
pears  in  section  7,  "Vietnam:  Fighters  and  Bombers,”  and  section  8, 
"Vietnam:  The  Other  Wars,”  highlights  Mark  Berent's  series  of  books, 
including  Rolling  Thunder  and  Phantom  Leader.  (A  former  CSAF  wanted 
to  include  one  of  Berent’s  books  on  his  reading  list,  but  he  thoughtfully 
relented  when  someone  reminded  him  about  its  use  of  salty  language 
and  descriptions  of  sexual  activity.)  The  final  section,  “The  Cold  War 
and  Beyond,”  leads  off  with  another  James  Salter  novel,  Cassada;  it  also 
features  a  trilogy— Roaring  Thunder,  Supersonic  Thunder,  and  Hyper¬ 
sonic  Thunder— by  Walter  Boyne,  one  of  our  great  American  airpower 
advocates  and  a  regular  commentator  on  the  History  Channel. 

When  I  read  through  many  of  the  excellent  summaries  of  these  air- 
power  novels,  I  was  disappointed  by  the  omission  of  a  title  that  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  in  this  volume.  Then,  of  course,  I  remembered  that 
many  of  the  fine  accounts  of  the  Air  Force  story  in  the  past  century- 
like  the  one  I  had  in  mind— were  not  novels  but  studies  written  by  his¬ 
torians  and  memoirs  by  Airmen.  Most  of  them  reflected  Meilinger's  in¬ 
tent,  in  that  they  offer  the  important  human  dimension— emotions 
such  as  loneliness  and  fear,  the  constant  companions  of  all  warriors— 
and  they  deal  with  issues  and  doctrine  that  constantly  underlay  both 
airpower  employment  and  flight  in  general.  Clearly,  if  readers  wish  to 
criticize  the  author's  selection,  they  should  compile  their  own  list  and 
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start  a  debate  about  the  rationale  for  including  those  titles.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Into  the  Sun  is  a  great  book  to  have  on  your  bookcase. 

Dr.  Daniel  Mortensen 

Air  Force  Research  Institute 
Maxwell,  AFB,  Alabama 


Let  us  know  what  you  think!  Leave  a  comment! 
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The  views  and  opinions  expressed  or  implied  in  the  Journal  are  those  of  the  authors  and  should  not  be  construed  as  carrying  the  official 
sanction  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Air  Force,  Air  Education  and  Training  Command,  Air  University,  or  other  agencies  or  departments 
of  the  US  government. 

These  book  reviews  may  be  reproduced  in  whole  or  in  part  without  permission.  If  they  are  reproduced,  the  Air  and  Space  Power  Journal 
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